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APRIL 1950 


T. A. HAMILTON BAYNES 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


INTEREST in the causes and treatment of children’s misbehaviour has grown 
steadily during the last hundred years. In spite, however, of all the books on 
the subject now being published, in spite of recent legislation such as the 
Children Act 1948 and the Criminal Justice Act 1948, it is probable that in a 
hundred years’ time those interested in child welfare will look back on the 
present era as a period of enthusiastic guess-work. 


As long ago as 1925 Sir Cyril Burt carried out important research to 
answer the question “What are the commonest causes that tend to issue in 
crime?’ In reply to his subsidiary question, ‘How can their nature and likeli- 
hood be learned?’, he took two hundred consecutive cases of juvenile delin- 
quency and, as a psychologist, made a personal study of each. At the same 
time he made identical studies of four hundred non-delinquent children of the 
same age, of the same social class, and living usually in the same street. His 
book The Young Delinquent, a fourth, revised, edition of which was published 
in 1944 and reprinted for the third time in 1948 (University of London Press, 
21s.), is regarded as a classic and accepted as a standard work on delinquency 
as seen by a psychologist. 


A more recent investigation was instituted by the Home Secretary in 1938. 
In Young Offenders (1942, Cambridge University Press, 7s.6d.) Dr. H. 
Mannheim summarizes previous investigations into the social aspects of 
juvenile delinquency, and Dr. E. C. Rhodes describes this investigation 
entrusted to Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders. The significant feature of this 
inquiry is the comparison of some two thousand delinquents with a similar 
number of ‘controls’. Two books should here be mentioned describing 
research at Cambridge and Liverpool. For Juvenile Delinquency in an English 
Middletown (1948, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 12s.6d.) Dr. Mannheim chose 
Cambridge as a convenient medium-sized town, and this local inquiry, he 
states, may be regarded as a sequel to the previous investigation. Similarly, 
J.H. Bagot analyses the records of young offenders in Liverpool: Juvenile 
Delinquency (1941, Cape, 5s.). 


The series of volumes under the heading English Studies in Criminal Science 
contains useful essays on juvenile delinquency. Volume I, Penal Reform in 
England (1940, King, 1os.6d.), has articles on ‘The Jurisdiction of Juvenile 
Courts’, ‘The Treatment of the Juvenile Delinquent’, “The Probation 
System’, and ‘The Borstal System’. Volume II, Mental Abnormality and 
Crime (1944, Macmillan, 18s.), discusses ‘Physical and Mental Features of the 
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Juvenile Delinquent’, and ‘The Problem of Birth-Order and Delinquency’, 
Volume V, After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders (1945, Macmillan, 8s.6d.), 
is an American study of what happens to the former inmates of reformatories, 


A recent book, Lawless Youth (1947, Allen & Unwin, 1os.6d.) with the 
subtitle A Challenge to the New Europe, has been prepared by the International 
Committee of the Howard League for Penal Reform, Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, London, SW.1, from whom the periodical Howard 
Journal (1s.3d. per issue) may be obtained. The Committee have visualized 
the problem of winning back for society the children whom war had made 
rebels and outlaws; they believe that a wise policy in the treatment of young 
offenders should be a first charge on every Ministry of Justice in the new 
Europe. In the appendix there are critical summaries of the law and practice 
concerning the treatment of young offenders in ten European countries. 


America has been the home of much inquiry and research. One book 
regarded as a classic must be mentioned here: New Light on Delinquency and 
its Treatment (1936, Yale University Press: Oxford University Press, 9s.). 
The authors, Dr. William Healy and Dr. A. F. Bronner, conducted a long 
research centred on the family life of delinquents, and a comparison of the 
delinquent with a non-delinquent child in the same family. A particularly in- 
teresting chapter is on twins—eight pairs of twins, one of which in each case 
was a delinquent. 


A recent study has been made in Britain by Dr. John Bowlby, a psychia- 
trist, entitled Forty-four Juvenile Thieves (1946, Baillitre, Tindall and Cox, 
7s.6d.). In this inquiry particular attention has been given to the mother- 
child relationship and the effects of death and illness in the family during 
early childhood. 


The first Youthful Offenders Act was passed in 1854, but this did little 
more than urge the use of reformatories. A great step forward came in 1907 
with the passing of the Probation of Offenders Act. Although this has now 
been repealed the essential features remain in the Criminal Justice Act 1948. 
No legislation dealing with young offenders is likely to be contemplated 
without ‘ probation’ as thechief method of treatment. A Handbook of Probation 
published by the National Association of Probation Officers is at present 
being re-edited and brought up to date. Prepared by probation officers, this 
is a complete guide to all the various branches of work undertaken by proba- 
tion officers. An Associated Member of N.A.P.O. (2 Hobart Place, London, 
SW.) is entitled to receive the bi-monthly journal, Probation (10s.6d. per 
annum), which often contains articles dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
Probation and Re-Education (1949, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 12s.6d.) is by 
Elizabeth R. Glover, who was Deputy Principal Probation Officer for 
London and Joint Secretary of the Probation Training Board. Miss Glover 
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says: ‘It is coming to be recognized that in human affairs very much depends 
on a factor which we have for long neglected from lack of skill in handling 
it. This factor is human personality itself.’ This book shows Miss Glover’s 
skill, it is full of imagination and understanding of what ‘probation’ should 
mean to the young offender. 


The Children Act 1908 made Juvenile Courtscompulsory. Thenexttwenty- 
five years were years of development both in Juvenile Court work and the 
new method of probation. The recommendations of a “Young Offenders’ 
Committee were embodied in the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, 
under which Act justice is administered in British Juvenile Courts today. The 
emphasis is on the ‘welfare’ of the child; punishment plays its part but en- 
couragement and reformation are more important; prison for young persons 
is practically an anachronism. 


To those who traffic in the Juvenile Courts the names “Clarke Hall and 
Morrison’ are as familiar as ‘Stone’. Their classic reference book on the Law 
Relating to Children and Young Persons (Butterworth, 37s.6d.) is kept up to 
date and the third edition, dated 1947, by A. C. L. Morrison assisted by L. G. 
Banwell, already has further supplements. Not only are there detailed com- 
ments on each section of the main Act but S. R. and O.s and official circulars 
are included, together with other Acts such as those relating to adoption and 
guardianship. A convenient small reference book with a good index is 
A Guide to Juvenile Court Law by Gilbert H. F. Mumford (2nd edition 1947, 
Jordan, ss.). Other magistrates’ clerks who have contributed to the literature 
are A. E. Jones and F. T. Giles. Mr. Jones has written for the Pelican series 
Juvenile Delinquency and the Law (1945, Penguin Books, 1s. 6d.). His chapter 
headings indicate the human approach: ‘The Living Background’, ‘The 
Immediate Causes’. His final chapter, ‘The Future’, shows that Mr. Jones 
isnot ready to accept the status quo. Mr. Giles was for some years the Chief 
Clerk of the London Juvenile Courts. In his book, The Juvenile Courts (1946, 
Allen & Unwin, 6s.), he addresses himself to the question why so many 
children live honest law-abiding lives. At the same time, he rightly considers 
whether the British Courts are on a sound basis for dealing with those ten or 
so out of a thousand who do find themselves classed as ‘delinquents’. He 
is satisfied that the Juvenile Courts are equal to the task imposed upon them. 


Juvenile Court magistrates have also given their views and described their 
experiences. Two well-known London magistrates, Basil Henriques and John 
Watson, are outspoken on the subject. Mr. Henriques has been for many 
years warden of the Bernhard Baron Settlement in Stepney. His book, The 
Indiscretions of a Warden (1937, Methuen, 7s.6d.), gives a living picture of the 
East End of London. As chairman of the Toynbee Hall Juvenile Court he is 
well qualified to write of the strength and weaknesses of the Juvenile Court. 
Across the water Mr. Watson presides over the Southwark Juvenile Court. 
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Probably every magistrate on being appointed to the Juvenile Court Panel 
is recommended The Child and the Magistrate (1942, Cape, 10s.6d.); indeed 
the (then) Lord Chief Justice, Lord Caldecote, in an introduction made this 
recommendation himself. Beginning with suggestions as to how a Juvenile 
Court and its waiting rooms should be planned he describes the whole pro- 
cedure and the alternative methods of treatment. It would be unfair to Mr. 
Watson to omit his references to the value of the psychiatrist in special cases: 
“One can only hope that before many years have passed a greater demand by 
parents, teachers, magistrates, indeed by all who have to deal with children, 
will result in there being more child-guidance clinics and observation 
centres.’ A keen supporter of this view is Claud Mullins. Mr. Mullins’s book 
Crime and Psychology (1943, Methuen, 8s.6d.) is not primarily concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, but as a Metropolitan Magistrate he has had much to 
do with the products of juvenile misbehaviour, and anyone who knows him 
would expect Mr. Mullins to express strong views: “In my opinion much 
harm has been done by placing youths in the hands of magistrates who have 
the mentality that is excellent for children only’. Those who wish to have an 
insight into the workings of child-guidance clinics should read Child Guidance 
by W. Mary Burbury, Edna M. Balint and Bridget J. Yapp (1945, Macmillan, 
7s.6d.). John Watson has also written for the British Council a valuable little 
book British Juvenile Courts (1948, Longmans, 2s.) which has the additional 
attraction of several illustrations of Approved Schools. 


Although she has now retired from being chairman of a London Juvenile 
Court Miss Margery Fry is known throughout the country for her pioneer 
work. She has compiled, in conjunction with Champion E. Russell, A Note 
Book for the Children’s Court (1945, Howard League, 1s.)—twenty-five pages 
of valuable advice. Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, for many years the Chairman of 
the Birmingham Juvenile Court, who with her husband provided the first 
Remand Home and a specially built Juvenile Court for Birmingham, has con- 
tributed a little book Young Offenders (1938, Allen & Unwin, 3s.6d.) showing 
the development of the treatment of children from Saxon days. Her bio- 
graphy by Janet Whitney, Geraldine S. Cadbury (1948, Harrap, 12s.6d.), 
gives a good account of a long life devoted to the welfare of “young 
offenders’. 


The third member of the team in a Juvenile Court is the probation officer. 
Miss W. A. Elkin has written what might be described as the standard work 
on Juvenile Courts English Juvenile Courts (1938, Kegan Paul, 12s.6d.). A pro- 
bation officer can perhaps take a more detached view than either the magis- 
trate or his clerk who have a direct responsibility in the conduct of a case in 
court. The chapter ‘Are the Courts a Success?’ is a challenge. She finds that 
there are some courts that the visitor leaves with an immense sense of admira- 
tion and with a deep feeling of gratitude; but the general standard of the 
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courts, she considers, is not high enough, considering the intense importance 
of the work they have to perform. Juvenile Court magistrates need not resent 
this comment; it is what should be expected from an enthusiastic probation 
officer who can seldom feel satisfied. 


To all those who are concerned with Magistrates Courts the name Leo 
Page is familiar. Sir Leo Page is a barrister and a Justice of the Peace. From 
personal experience he has made a long study of the reformation of young 
delinquents. All his books have the recurring theme of the importance to the 
community in making sure the right treatment is prescribed from the very 
first appearance. In Justice of the Peace (1936, Faber, 8s.6d.) he gives his views 
that the Juvenile Court ought not to be regarded solely, or even primarily, as 
a criminal court at all: the Act aims not at the punishment of childen but at 
their reclamation. Crime and the Community (1937, Faber, 12s.6d.) is con- 
cerned with children inasmuch as they may become adult criminals. Several 
of the addresses in For Magistrates and Others (1939, Faber, 7s.6d.) emphasize 
the importance of Juvenile Court work and Probation; and in The Sentence 
of the Court (1948, Faber, 10s.6d.) there are significant chapters on 
‘Mismanaged Cases—the Young Offender’. 


The Clarke Hall Fellowship (Tavistock House, London, W.C.1) promotes 
the development of Probation and other social work of the courts. Some of 
the annual lectures (1s. each) should here be mentioned: The Treatment of 
the Young Offender by Lord Hewart of Bury (1935); Probation and Other Social 
Work of the Courts by Sir Sidney Harris (1937); Some Thoughts on Education 
and on Juvenile Courts by Lord Roche (1945); and The Ancestral Child by 
Margery Fry (1940). Miss Fry emphasizes the importance of studying the 
background and the motives of the young offender before coming to a 
decision as to treatment, and recognizes the Juvenile Court as the first and 
best line of defence against the growth of adult crime. 


The living conditions which tend to produce delinquents are described 
in Our Towns, A Close-up (1943, Oxford University Press, 5s.), a study made 
in 1939-42 based on evacuation in wartime. It is addressed, not without 
justification, to readers with stout stomachs and an appetite for facts, in- 
cluding the unpleasant. Branch Street by Marie Paneth (1944, Allen & Unwin, 
6s.) might well be an illustration of the conditions referred to. Here, in a 
London slum, are delinquents in the making; there is an atmosphere of 
distrust, despair, indecency and hardship. Life in the back streets of an indus- 
trial town is well described in a series of sketches The Houses Behind by 
Gwendolen Freeman (1947, Allen & Unwin, 8s.6d.). Bad housing, poor 
health, and unsatisfactory domestic relations often result in a neglected, if 
not a delinquent, child. The Neglected Child and His Family (1948, Oxford 
University Press, 5s.) is a study of the problem. 
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The attitude of young people to the problems that confront them is of 
interest. The B.B.C. series To Start You Talking (1945, Pilot Press, 6s.) 
includes discussions on *Scrounging and Stealing’, ‘ Wilful Damage’ and ‘All 
out for a Good Time’. The dramatic interlude for the last was written by 
Dr. J. Macalister Brew who herself has written stimulating books of sane and 
intelligent observations. In In the Service of Youth (1943, Faber, 7s.6d.) 
Dr. Brew has much to say about juvenile delinquency: ‘it is certainly true 
that in most cases of delinquency there is something the matter with the 
home, and it therefore follows that education for parenthood is one of the 
supreme necessities of our present civilization’. Dr. Brew is Educational 
Secretary to the National Association of Girls’ Clubs, and Informal 
Education (1946, Faber, 10s.6d.) shows that she can write about education 
with wit and wisdom: ‘They like to know, they like to be interested, but 
they do hate being bored’—and boredom is one of the immediate causes 
of juvenile delinquency. 


No summary of the literature of juvenile delinquency should omit pub- 
lications of the pamphlet varicty. Whose Children? by Lady Allen of Hurt- 
wood (1944, Simpkin Marshall, 1s.) paved the way for the Curtis Committee 
and the Children Act of 1948. Dr. Leslie George Housden in The Parents’ 
Responsibility | for their Children] (1943, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 3s.6d.) com- 
plains that insufficient attention is paid to this aspect. Youth Astray (1946, 6d.) 
is a valuable report prepared by experts and published by the Conservative 
Party Committee on Policy and Political Education. Children Adrift (1949, 
1s.3d.), published by the Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly, reports the work of a commission set up at the suggestion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the Church’s work among children. Child 
Welfare Council: A Challenge from Scandinavia by Cecily M. Craven (1949, 
Howard League, 6d.) describes a system which some advocate for Britain. 
H.M. Stationery Office has many publications connected with the subject. 
The Report of the Departmental Committee on the Social Services in Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction (1936, Command Paper 5122, 3s.) is still recommended 
as a valuable survey. Those who consider that birching is the solution to all 
problems of youthful misbehaviour should study the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Corporal Punishment (1938, Command Paper 5684, 
2s.6d.). Although published before the war the Home Office Fifth Report on 
the Work of the Children’s Branch (1938, 2s.6d.) is a guide to what happens 
when a Juvenile Court takes action. Criminal Statistics 1939-45 (1947, Com- 
mand Paper 7227, 9d.) shows that in 1945 7 per cent of the delinquent 
children under 14 and 11 per cent of the over-14s were sent to Approved 
Schools. Making Citizens (1945, 1s.) is a review of the aims, methods and 
achievements of these schools, the pictures may well surprise those who 
think of Approved Schools as miniature prisons. The development of the 
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Approved School during the last hundred years is described by G. R. 
Lowes in a souvenir prepared for the centenary celebrations: Tennal School 
1849-1949, Balden Road, Harborne, Birmingham. John Vardy, the head- 
master of another Approved School, has published an original booklet 
Their Side of the Story (1942, Guardian Press [Newton-le-Willows], 2s.6d.), 
based on the answers given by 128 of his boys to a questionnaire. 


Finally, novelists have by no means neglected the theme of the young 
delinquent. It is unusual to find such an accomplished writer as ‘Mark 
Benny’ who has experienced all the reforming institutions—Approved 
School, Borstal, Prison. His Low Company (1936, Peter Davies, 11s.) 
describing the evolution of a burglar, whether strictly autobiographical or 
not, is exciting reading. In Nothing is Safe (1937, Macmillan, 7s.6d.) E. M. 
Delafield describes the sad effect of divorce on children who are compelled 
to spend their lives with each parent in turn, or grandmother, or in fact 
anyone who will have them. The unsettling effect of evacuation gives a good 
theme to Joyce Cary in Charley is my Darling (1940, Michael Joseph, 9s.); 
and Children’s Overture by Henry Gibbs (1948, Jarrolds, 9s.6d.) is a better 
story than a testimonial to the efficacy of the Juvenile Court. 

T. A. Hamilton Baynes, a Chartered Accountant in practice, was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace in 1937 and Chairman of the Birmingham Juvenile Court Panel in 1941. He has recently 


undertaken a lecture tour on behalf of the Britis! Council in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt on the 
subject of Juvenile Courts and Juvenile Delinquency. 





HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 
WORDSWORTH 
(Born 7 April 1770, died 23 April 1850) 


Worpsworth has never undergone the vicissitudes of criticism which 
have accompanied the reputations of the Victorian poets. Serious students 
and lovers of poetry have always placed him in an unassailable position 
among their gods, and during the present century public appraisements of 
Wordsworth have steadily risen in tone. In particular there has come about 
a recognition of the greatness of his longer poems, especially The Prelude. 
Interest in The Prelude was greatly stimulated by Ernest de Selincourt’s 
publication in 1926 of the original version, composed when the poet was in 
his early thirties, and free from the cautious revisions in the direction of 
middle-aged piety of the following half-century. The effect upon Words- 
worth criticism was greater, or at least more lasting, than that which had 
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been produced by Harper’s disclosure, ten years earlier, of the facts con- 
cerning “Wordsworth’s French daughter’. Certain unfriendly critics pro- 
fessed pleasure at discovering that the stern moralist had human weaknesses, 
but the false admiration soon faded, and today Wordsworth’s personality 
continues to antagonize many lovers of his poetry. 

But, silencing all controversy, Wordsworth stands like his own Helvellyn, 
broad based, and with his topmost heights very near the heavens. Closer to 
the common man than Milton, with a gift for presenting the loveliness of 
Nature hardly inferior to that of Keats or Shelley, he, more than any other 
poet, derives from man and his natural surroundings an exaltation which 
speaks irrefutably of a sublime ‘mode of Being’, creative, joyous, beyond 
knowledge. The deepest workings of the human mind and the eternal beauty 
of the manifestations of God in Nature—these are Wordsworth’s essential 
themes. 

We are fortunate to have a new and splendid Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth (excluding The Prelude) in five volumes, edited by Ernest de 
Selincourt and Helen Darbishire (1940-9, Oxford University Press, 21s., 
258., 30s. a volume). The best one-volume edition is that edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson and revised in a new edition by de Selincourt (1936, Oxford 
University Press, 8s.6d.). In both the arrangement of the poems is 
Wordsworth’s own; for those who prefer the chronological order, the 
delightful Eversley edition of Wordsworth’s works, in nine volumes (Vols. 
1-7 contain the Poems), edited by W. Knight (1896, Macmillan), is available 
second-hand or from libraries. 

Lyrical Ballads 1798-1805 has been edited by George Sampson (1940, 
Methuen, 4s.). The Prelude in its 1850 form was edited by E. E. Reynolds 
(1932, Macmillan, 3s.6d.). The 1805 version, edited by de Selincourt, is in 
two forms: (a) containing 1805 and 1850 texts with full critical apparatus 
(1926, Oxford University Press, 31s.6d.); (b) 1805 text with fascinating 
introduction and notes (1933, Oxford University Press, 8s.6d.). The 
Excursion (with Recluse, Book I) was edited by E. E. Reynolds (1935, 
Macmillan, 3s.6d.). 

The World’s Classics Selections from Wordsworth (Oxford University Press, 
4s.) is admirably comprehensive; there is a shorter selection edited by 
Bernard Groom (1936, Edward Arnold, 3s.6d.) and another with an intro- 
duction by Lord Grey (Nelson Classics, 3s.6d.); the volume edited by B. Ifor 
Evans (reprinted 1950, Methuen, 3s.) contains prose as well as verse, and 
Wordsworth: Poetry and Prose, edited by D. Nichol Smith (1921, Oxford 
University Press, 3s.6d.), includes essays by Coleridge, Hazlitt and De 
Quincey, and explanatory notes; Matthew Arnold’s selection of the poems 
(1879, reprinted 1949, Macmillan, ss.) contains his famous essay on 
Wordsworth. 

The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, edited by de Selincourt, in 
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six volumes (1935-9, Oxford University Press, 126s.), are deeply interesting, 
and Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals, edited by de Selincourt, in two volumes 
(1942, Macmillan, 36s.), are indispensable. A handy form of Prefaces to the 
Lyrical Ballads was issued as a school textbook by Nelson (1937, 1s.), though 
Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, edited by Nowell Smith (1905, Oxford 
University Press), covers more ground. There has been a new issue of 
Wordsworth’s Guide Through the District of the Lakes, edited by J. W. Lucas 
(1948, Tantivy Press, 8s.6d.). 

The first biography of Wordsworth was the Memoir by his nephew, 
Christopher Wordsworth (1851). The Early Life of William Wordsworth, 
1770-1798 by Emile Légouis, translated by J. W. Matthews (1897) and re- 
printed with an additional appendix in 1921 (Dent, 10s.6d.), is based on 
The Prelude. The only complete biography in recent times has been William 
Wordsworth, His Life, Works and Influence by G. M. Harper (1916, Murray, 
16s.), but de Selincourt’s Dorothy Wordsworth (1933, Oxford University 
Press, 21s.), a perfect ‘life’ in itself, gives most of Wordsworth’s biography 
too. The Later Wordsworth, a scholarly work by Edith Batho, should correct 
false impressions about the poet’s personality (1933, Cambridge University 
Press, 16s.). Wordsworth by C. H. Herford is a compact survey of the life and 
work (1930, Routledge, 6s.). Dorothy and William Wordsworth by Catherine 
Maclean (1927, Cambridge University Press) is charmingly written, and 
William and Dorothy by Helen Ashton (1938, Collins, 8s.6d.; cheap edition 
1940, 4S.), is a competent biography written as a novel, with agreeably 
invented details and conversations; motives and feelings are sometimes attri- 
buted without justification, and ‘William’ is handled unsympathetically. 
De Quincey’s Recollections of the Lake Poets, edited by E. Sackville-West (1948, 
John Lehmann, 8s.6d.), is an indispensable contemporary picture, and much 
valuable material is to be found in Lamb’s Letters, Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
and Hazlitt’s Essays. 

Of critical studies there are many, and only a few comparatively recent 
books can be mentioned. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Wordsworth (1903, Edward 
Arnold) is both brilliant and sound; H. W. Garrod’s Lectures and Essays on 
Wordsworth (2nd edition 1927, Oxford University Press, 7s.6d.) are highly 
illuminating. The Lost Leader by H. lA. Fausset (1933, Cape, 12s.6d.) is a 
critical biography, not objective like Harper’s and de Selincourt’s but written 
from the angle of a theory; in the same way Herbert Read’s Wordsworth 
(1930, Cape; reissued 1949, Faber, 15s.), while giving a true estimate of 
Wordsworth’s genius, elaborates a view of the effect on his poetry of remorse 
for the affair with Annette Vallon supported only by a tissue of probabilities. 
These two books, it is suggested, find a necessary corrective in The Way of 
Happiness: a rp of Wordsworth by H. C. Duffin (1948, Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 8s.6d.). The Poet Wordsworth (1950, Oxford University Press, 7s.6d.) 
by Helen arid is perhaps the best study of the poetry that has appeared 
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With only such reference to the ‘life’ as may be necessary, it keeps inti- 
mately close to the essential spirit and vital meaning of Wordsworth’s poetry 
from the first page to the last. The Mind of a Poet by R. D. Havens (1942, 
Johns Hopkins University Press: Oxford University Press, 45s.) is a minute 
analysis of The Prelude. There is a short but admirable Study of Wordsworth by 
J. C. Smith (2nd edition 1946, Oliver & Boyd, 5s.). There are also The Religion 
of Wordsworth by A. D. Martin (1936, Allen & Unwin, $s.), Wordsworth’ s View 
of Nature by N. Lacey (1948, Cambridge University Press, 8s.6d.), and 
Wordsworth’s Formative Years by G. W. Meyer (1944, Michigan University 
Press: Oxford University Press, 28s.). Of the hundreds of articles two may be 
recommended here: A Note on Wordsworth’s Metaphysical System by S. G. 
Dunn in Essays and Studies, Vol. XVIII (1933, Oxford University Press) and 
the Wordsworth Centenary Article by Richard Church in the April 1950 
issue of the Hibbert Journal (Allen & Unwin, quarterly, 3s.6d. per issue). 


Mr. H. C. Duffin’s chief books have been Thomas Hardy (3rd edition, 1937), The Quintessence of 
Bernard Shaw (2nd edition, 1939), a volume of essays called Beauty, Truth and Humour (this and 
the Shaw are out of print), The Way of Happiness: a Reading of Wordsworth (1948), and Walter 
de la Mare: a Study of his Poetry (1949). He calls the Lake District his ‘spiritual home’, and is 
preparing a book of life and philosophy among the Lakes. 





The December 1949 issue of British Book News contained a review of 
Engines Over London by Lewis Whitnell. Readers are asked to note the 
following disclaimer issued by Carroll & Nicholson who published the 
book: 
DISCLAIMER 

The publishers wish to state that since publication it has become clear that 
the author of this book did not take part in a number of the incidents in 
which he claims to have participated, although he gives a vivid and realistic 
description of the Battle of Britain. The manuscript was accepted by the pub- 
lishers in good faith; and in view of the fact that it is considered to contain 
some of the most thrilling accounts of aerial combat ever written, they 
have decided to continue with the publication of this book. They never- 
theless felt it right to issue this disclaimer as they cannot in the light of 
their discovery guarantee the authenticity of all the facts. With this proviso, 
the book can be recommended to give the ‘feel’ of those splendid days of 
1940 from the point of view of the pilots who risked or gave their lives. 

The original issue contained an introduction by Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside. This has now been withdrawn, at his request. 
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Any mention in these pages of the British Government of the present day 
refers to that in power prior to the General Election of 23 February 1950 


GENERAL WORKS 
Bibliography 
READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS ON EDUCATION. Library Association 


(County Libraries Section), 2d. C8. 31 pages. Paper bound. (Readers’ Guides, 
New Series, No. 6) 


A select list of books on Education compiled for both the general reader and the 
educationalist. The arrangement is alphabetical by name of author in sections which 
correspond generally with those of the Education class in the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. Although in no sense a complete bibliography, the list covers many aspects of 
education, including principles, psychology, administration, primary, secondary, 
further, vocational and university education, history and legislation, and education 
overseas. (016.37) 


CATALOGUE OF UNION PERIODICALS. Supplement to Vol. I: scrENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY. Edited by P. Freer. South African Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research (Pretoria, South Africa), 15s. SuR8. 522 pages. 


This Supplement to the basic volume published by Mr. Freer in 1943 contains many 
amended and additional entries for serials available for consultation and inter-loan in 
South African libraries. It records the exact holdings of 97 co-operating libraries; 
entries are arranged according to a subject-catchword system, with World List abbre- 
viations. Many cross-references have been added, and it is claimed that the volume is 
virtually self-indexing. It is of special importance in that it records for the first time a 
number of South African serial publications not recorded elsewhere. (016.505) 


KEATS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE GUIDE, with an essay on 
Keats’s reputation. J. R. MacGillivray. University of Toronto Press (Toronto, 
Canada), $5.00. Ob.SM8. 291 pages. Index. (University of Toronto. Depart- 
ment of English. Studies and Texts, 3) 


The bibliographer relates in the preface his principles of choice. He aimed at compre- 
hensiveness for the period prior to 1848, when the first biography appeared; after 1848, 
his selectiveness varied according to the nature of the period. His centre of interest is the 
history of Keats’s reputation, and in his seventy-page introductory essay he develops 
the pattern revealed by his bibliographical research. The arrangement of the biblio- 
graphy is something of a compromise between form and chronology. It is broken into 
twenty-five groups; within each the order is chronological. The first nine groups 
cover editions of Keats’s work in English, followed by commentary and biography 
which form the bulk of the volume, and, finally, by such miscellaneous sections as 
Translations, Conclusions for Unfinished Poems by Keats, Fiction and Drama about 
Keats, The Keats Circle, Enfield, Hampstead and Rome and Bibliographies. 
(016.82178) 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AND PETROGLYPHS OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. B. J. Craig. University of Cape Town School 
of Librarianship (South Africa), 12s.6d. C4. 41 leaves. Index. 


One of a series of bibliographies compiled under expert supervision as a part require- 
ment for the Diploma in Librarianship; now available for purchase. This bibliography 
lists material up till 1947, and entries are arranged under works of description, and on 
the location and preservation of rock-paintings. There is a subject index. (016.91368) 


Sources of Information 

TEXTILES AND ALLIED INTERESTS. Aslib, 12s.6d. (10s. to Aslib members), 
D4. 42 pages. Index. (Aslib Guides to Sources of Information in Great Britain, 
No. 4) 


Details are given of the relevant libraries, loan services, museums, government depart- 
ments and organizations in Great Britain which are the main sources of information on 
textiles and allied interests, together with lists of directories, annuals, year-books and 
other periodical publications covering this field. (026.677) 


Journalism 
WILLING’S PRESS GUIDE, 1949. 76th annual issue. Willing’s Press Service, 
15s. L.Post 8. 570 pages. 


This standard reference work gives full particulars of newspapers and periodicals 
published in Great Britain, Ireland, the Channel Islands, the Dominions and Colonies. 
The entries are listed in alphabetical order, and details are given of the year of the first 
issue, the day or month of publication, the price, and the publisher’s name and 
address. There is a section devoted to the publications of other countries, and particu- 
lars are given of cinema news reels, reporting and news agencies, and process engravers 
in Britain. (070.58) 


Miscellanies 
UNCOMMON PLEASURES. Edited by A. G. Weidenfeld. Contact Publica- 
tions, 3s. ID4. 100 pages of text and illustrations. (Contact Books) 


This seventeenth Contact Book covers a broad field and is devoted to man’s pleasures, 
“common or uncommon’, ‘sweet or sour’. Gavin Gordon writes on cock-fighting in 
Belgium; Walter Rault discusses how far the public can be deceived in show business; 
David Carritt enlarges on the English attitude to Modern Art; Mary Delane summarizes 
the post-war development of the fashion world; R. C. Sherriff’s subject is ‘Writing 
for the Films’; Clarissa Churchill describes the work of Peter Brook, the theatrical 
producer; and Maurice Gorham discusses the prospects of a career in television. 
Christian Barman dwells upon the art of salesmanship; Margaret Costa compares old 
and present-day toys, and Joan M. Brown describes the growth of Moss Bros., the 
“a ready-made tailors and pioneers of the private hire-service. Other articles 
deal with the French port of Dieppe, the land of the Mayas, the trial of two chiefs of 
Basutoland for ritual murder, an English village auction, and the Champagne res 
(082.2 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE CONCEPT OF MIND. Gilbert Ryle. Hutchinson, 12s.6d. sR8. 334 pages. 
Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library: Senior Series) 

The author, who is Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy, in the University 
of Oxford, first outlines the hypothesis that man is both mind and body, and shows the 
implications and difficulties of this ‘official doctrine’. He maintains that, in represent- 
ing the facts of mental life as belonging to one logical category when they actually 
belong to another, this doctrine is a category-mistake, analogous to regarding the 
‘team spirit’ as a separate cricketing operation. The category-mistakes which are the 
source of this “double-life’ theory consist in the wrong logical classification of such 
terms as ‘emotion’, ‘will’, ‘intelligence’, etc. Since the author’s aim is to explode the 
old theory by rectifying the logic of mental-conduct concepts, he discusses in detail 
intelligence, intellect, will, feeling and emotion, sensation and observation, etc. The 
final chapter explains why he has said little about psychology and discusses whether 
the trend of his book is ‘behaviourist’. The author's treatment of his subject is plain, 
direct and remarkably free from pedantry. There are many homely examples and 
analogies and the analyses of words and methods of expression are an outstanding 

uality of a book that will give the general reader both practice and progress in 
dhinking. (130.1) 


RELIGION 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 1950. 113th Year of Issue. Preface by His 
Eminence The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 10s.6d. D8. 848 pages. Indexes. 


This issue of the official handbook of the Catholic Church in Great Britain has been 
fully revised and brought up to date, and for the first time incorporates a complete list 
of the Catholic adult institutions in England, Wales and Scotland. It also includes in 
each diocesan section a list of the churches in the larger towns arranged according to 
their postal districts. Part I covers the Catholic and General Almanack. Part II gives 
full particulars of the Catholic Hierarchy; the Sees of the Catholic Church in all 
countries; and Sees, Vicariates and Prefectures in the British Commonwealth and 
Ireland. Part III gives information on the Churches, Chapels, Clergy, etc. of the 
Dioceses of England, Wales and Scotland, arranged alphabetically; a list (with their 
addresses) of the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops in Great Britain, Ireland, the 
Dominions and other Possessions, and the U.S.A.; Priests, Secular and Regular, of 
Great Britain, Religious Orders in England and Wales, English-speaking Confessors 
outside Great Britain (with addresses), and diocesan statistical tables. Part IV sets out 
useful information regarding Boys’ Colleges and Schools, Convent Schools for Girls, 
and miscellaneous data on Catholic associations, hospitals, clubs, etc. Included also is 
the full text (English version) of the Bull Jubilaum Maximum for the Holy Year 1950. 
(282.058) 
METHODISM AND THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 1791-185 I. 
H. F. Mathews, Epworth Press, 13s.6d. D8. 215 pages. 
This is a survey of the educational improvement induced by the Evangelical Revival, 
and is written by the chaplain of Rydal School, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. It takes its 
place among a number of works of research into the changes underlying the moral 
structure of the Victorian Age, by surveying the effect of educational propaganda, 
literature, schools and missionary enterprise. (287) 
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THE JEWISH YEARBOOK (5710-5711). 1 January to 31 December 190, 
Edited by Albert M. Hyamson. Jewish Chronicle, 10s. C8. $02 pages. 
Frontispiece. Index. 


The latest edition of this year-book, founded in 1896, follows previous issues with 
slight variations. The contents, contributed by authorities in all parts of the world, 
include the chief Jewish festivals, the Calendar and details of the Jewish Community, 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Full details are given of the Anglo-Jewish 
institutions, with a separate account of Jewish affairs in London and in the provinces, 
Jewish organization in the Dominions, Colonies and foreign countries is included, and 
there is a separate article on societies and institutions in Palestine. There is also a 
“Who's Who’ of over one hundred pages. (296) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
General Statistics 


WHITAKER S ALMANACK, 1950. 82nd annual volume. Whitaker. Library 
edition, leather bound, with coloured maps, 25s.; Complete edition, cloth 
bound, 12s.6d.; Shorter edition, paper bound, 7s.6d. C8. 1,155 : 1,155: 
769 pages. Index. 


The latest edition of this important reference book contains information concerning 
all countries of the world, and on the United Nations and subsidiary organizations. 
The different sections deal exhaustively with such items as area and population of each 
country, constitution, education, finance, production and industry, and communica- 
tions. The arrangement is as for previous years. The shorter edition omits the detailed 
surveys of the various countrics and the miscellaneous information on science, literature, 
drama and films, the legal notes, tide and other tables, etc. which are contained in the 
other editions. (314.2) 


PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND: STATISTICAL BACKGROUND. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa, Canada), 40 cents. sD4. 100 pages. 
Map. Tables. 


Summarized information assembled to ‘serve as a background for the more extensive 
compilations which are to be undertaken by the Bureau’. Occasional figures are 
omitted as ‘not available’, but the material is up to date, and it touches all of the broad 
subject fields dealt with in the Canadian census. (317.18) 


Political Science 


IMMIGRATION. Australia’s Problems and Prospects. N. D. Borrie. Angus & 


Robertson (Sydney, Australia), 12s.6d. D8. 104 pages. Bibliographical notes. 
Index. 


This book, published under the auspices of the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, is an appraisal of contemporary Australian 
immigration policy. “The author sees the subject as it affects Australia, the migrants 
themselves, the countries from which they come, and the disposition of world popu- 
lation.’ He considers, too, the question of Australia’s optimum population and bases 
the whole of his discussion upon developments up to June 1948. Mr. Borrie is a Senior 
Research Fellow of the Australian National University. (325.94) 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE AND 
STANDING ORDERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. O. Cyprian 
Williams. Vol. Il. H.M. Stationery Office, 17s.6d. sR8. 298 pages. 


The first volume of this work, containing the historical narrative, was issued late in the 
year 1948 (noticed in British Book News, April, 1949). This volume consists of the 
‘Notes’ to that work and it details the origins and development of the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons. As such it is an indispensable accompaniment to 
the first volume, but it also contains many facts which find no place in the general 
narrative. The whole work forms a most valuable contribution to the history of this 
branch of parliamentary procedure. The author is a Doctor of Civil Law and sometime 
Clerk of Committees, House of Commons. (328.378) 


THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. Kenneth Mackenzie. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. 


sC8. 208 pages. 8 plates. Bibliography. Index. Paper bound. (Pelican 
Books) 


This lucidly written book has been specially prepared for Penguin Books by an author 
who has spent the past twenty years studying the subject at first hand as a Clerk in the 
House of Commons. The purpose is not to explain in detail how Parliament works, 
but to trace the origins of, and explain the historical forces which contributed to the 
institution as it stands today. The method of the author is to show the special contri- 
bution which each period in English history has made to the modern Parliament, 
without attempting to follow its continuous chronological development. The first 
chapters deal with the emergence of the Commons in the feudal Parliament and the 
origins of their role as legislators. The next subject is the development of that funda- 
mental liberty, freedom of speech. The early history of procedure and publication of 
proceedings follow. The origins of taxation, down to the point at which sole control 
is vested in the Commons, are examined. A chapter on the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility is followed by separate studies on the electoral system, the independence 
of the Speaker, the modernization of procedure, the modern financial system and 
delegated legislation. Finally, there are sketches of the functions of the House of Lords 
and of Parliament’s relations with the administrative departments. The book is not 
encumbered by footnotes but short bibliographies are given for each subject. (328.42) 


Economics 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: REPORT FOR 


THE YEAR 1948. H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. sR8. 160 pages. Index. Paper 
bound. (Command Paper 7822) 


The work of the Ministry of Labour and National Service for the year 1948 is described 
under four headings. Part I, Man-Power, deals with National Service, Statutory 
Labour Controls, Adding to the Labour Force in Industry, Distribution of Labour, 
Unemployment and Associated Problems, and includes a Statistical Summary of Man- 
Power changes. Part II, Services of the Ministry, covers Employment Services, Youth 
Employment, Resettlement, Training for Employment, Welfare of Workpeople, 
Disabled Persons, and Labour Statistics. Part I11, Industrial Relations, covers Concilia- 
tion, Arbitration and Associated Work, and Wages Councils, Road Haulage, Wages 
Boards and Catering Wages Boards. Part I V deals with International Labour Relations. 
A final chapter sets out the organization of the Ministry. (331.0942) 
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SIGHT, LIGHT AND EFFICIENCY. H. C. Weston. H. K. Lewis, 42s. R8. 
322 pages. 132 illustrations (including 13 colour plates). Diagrams. 
References. Index. 


An authoritative reference book on occupational efficiency in relation to sight was 
long overdue, and the work par excellence has now been provided by the Director of 
the Group for Research in Occupational Optics and Secretary of the Vision Committee, 
Medical Research Council. The first part of the book deals with the sense of sight and 
the causes and symptoms of eyestrain. From the general approach, the author proceeds 
to a discussion of the occupational demands upon sight and the facilitation of visual 
tasks by various means. Lighting and visual efficiency, incentive luminance and colour 
are the next subjects of discussion and these are followed by the testing of sight for 
work and its protection. An appendix gives a summary of statutory requirements for 
lighting in British factories, schools and coal-mines, and the Schedule of Recommended 
Values of Illumination reprinted from the Illuminating Engineering Society’s Code 
for the Lighting of Building Interiors (1949). With its beautiful clear type and excellent 
illustrations it offers in itself an example of the facilitation of the process of seeing. 


(331.822) 


THE BANKERS’ ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK, 1949-50. Thomas 
Skinner, 70s. R8. 1,860 pages. Indexes. 


The latest edition of the standard directory of the world’s banking includes a gazetteer 
of all the cities and towns of the world with banking facilities, a section containing the 
names of over three thousand International Banks and kindred concerns, and a banker’s 
guide to exchange control in the United Kingdom. It gives information on coins and 
notes of the world, an insurance directory, and a list of banks, with telegraphic addresses 
and codes used. Full particulars are included of British banks and kindred concerns, 
partners and directors, and there is a list of British place-names, with names of bankers. 


(332.058) 


THE MEASURE OF GOLD. W. J. Busschau. Central News Agency (Cape 
Town, South Africa), 12s.6d. D8. 164 pages. 


Written by a leading South African economist, this essay attempts to show ‘that 
monetary policy in recent years has been partly superstition’, and sets out in simple 
terms to explain the role of gold in the monetary arrangements of the modern world. 
The thesis is fully documented by recent statistics and other references, and is comple- 
mentary to the same author’s Theory of Gold Supply (1936). (332.418) 


LAND LAW AND CUSTOM IN THE COLONIES. C. K. Meek. Introduc- 
tion by Lord Hailey. 2nd edition. Oxford University Press, 21s. D8. 
364 pages. Index. 


The first edition of this work, published in 1945, dealt comprehensively with the sys- 
tem of tenure of agricultural lands in certain selected British Colonies, a subject of 
considerable importance to native populations. Since that date many changes have 
taken place, one of the most notable being the abolition of the Ottoman system of land 
tenure in Cyprus and, as a result, the chapter on that system has been rewritten. Apart 
from this change no other revision, unfortunately, has been made and this edition is a 
reproduction of the first. The author, a Doctor of Science, was lately of the Adminis- 
trative Service of Nigeria and is a recognized authority on Nigerian affairs. (333.0942) 
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Law 
LAW AND THE MODERN MIND. Jerome Frank. Stevens & Sons, 25s. D8. 
400 pages. Index. 


This book sets out to stimulate thought on fundamental legal problems and what the 
courts and lawyers are actually doing. Conventional legal theory is generally accepted 
without question. Should it be so? What lies behind the theory? The work is a critical 
analysis of such problems. It is written by an American Judge and was first published 
in the United States in 1930. Although it has been reprinted many times there, this 
is the first English edition. It is written mainly from the American viewpoint but it 
should have a wide appeal to all readers interested in English law and justice. (340.1) 


BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1948. General 
Editor: H. Lauterpacht. 25th year of issue. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: Oxford University Press, 45s. sR8. 515 pages. Tables. Index. 

This year-book contains the following contributions written by experts in their own 

spheres: Binding force of a U.N. “Recommendation’, F. Blain Sloan; Legal aspects of 

State Trading, J. E. S. Fawcett; International law in early English practice, G. 

Schwarzenberger; Legal opinions of the U.N., Oscar Schachter; Compulsory juris- 

diction of the International Court, E. Hambro; British nationality, J. Mervyn Jones; 

Statements of the Executive: Continental and Latin-American practice, A. N. Lyons; 

The ‘open offer’ formula and the Renvoi, Walter Raeburn; Extra-Territorial asylum, 

Felice Morganstern; Termination of Diplomatic Immunity, R. G. Jones; Anglo- 

American Consular Convention, 1949, R. S. B. Best; Killing of hostages, Lord 

Wright; Sovereignty in the Falklands, C. H. M. Waldock; and the Declaration of 

Human Rights, H. Lauterpacht. Included also are notes on topical questions, a record 

of decisions of English courts in 1947-8 involving points of international law, a docu- 

mentary section on constitutions of international organizations, and reviews of books. 

The Year Book is an established contribution to the study of international law and 

relations. (341.058) 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION YEAR BOOK, 1949-50. 
Edited by Leslie R. Aldous. Hutchinson, 25s. D8. 448 pages. Bibliography. 
Index. 

The present issue of the UNA year-book includes articles on various subjects of inter- 

national importance, such as The United Nations and European Recovery, Benelux 

and the United Nations, Scandinavia and the United Nations, The International 

Labour Organization, and The World Federation of United Nations Associations. 

There are sections on the structure of the United Nations, and reports on the General 

Assembly and the Security Council, and on economic and social matters; and further 

sections on Specialized Agencies, the Trusteeship Council, Marshall Aid and E.R.P., 

the Brussels Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty, and the Council of Europe. This 

issue is prefaced by a message from Dr. H. V. Evatt, President of the World Federa- 

tion of United Nations Associations. (341.1) 


FROM EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH. Principles of British Imperial 
Government. Jack Simmons. Odhams Press, 12s.6d. L.Post 8. 240 pages. 
Index. 

The author, now Professor of History at University College, Leicester, describes his 

work as a political anthology. It reprints, in whole or in part, seventy-one documents 

chosen to illustrate the growth of some of the main principles of modern Imperial 








government, and to illustrate what Englishmen themselves have thought about their 
Imperial responsibilities. The historical background is given in a concise introduction 
leading the reader from the era of the Virginia Company, the Navigation Acts, India 
and Warren Hastings, Canada and Lord Durham, colonial Africa and Lord Lugard, 
South Africa and Milner, to the Statute of Westminster, the Second World War, and 
the independence of India. The documents themselves, printed in chronological order, 
begin with Henry VII's Letters Patent to John Cabot in 1496; the first fifteen texts 
bring us to the nineteenth century; the next fifty to the Statute of Westminster, whilst 
the remainder cover Constitutional Reform in Nigeria, Planning in the Dependent 
Empire, and India’s membership of the Commonwealth. (342.42) 


PLEADING, EVIDENCE AND PRACTICE IN CRIMINAL CASES. J. F, 
Archbold. 32nd edition by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler and Marston Garsia. 
Sweet & Maxwell, and Stevens & Sons, 84s. D8. 1,778 pages. Tables. Index. 


The first edition of this book appeared in the year 1822 and it has long since been 
accepted as the standard work for legal practitioners on criminal practice and procedure 
in England. It is a complete statement of both statute and case law and it would be 
difficult to find any aspect of the subject not dealt with therein. A new edition has 
been rendered necessary by the vast changes effected by the Criminal Justice Act of 
1948 which have been incorporated in the text at the appropriate places. The chapter 
on punishments has been entirely rewritten and other necessary adjustments have 
been made. The editors are barristers-at-law and Mr. Butler is also Recorder of 
Newark, Nottinghamshire. (343-094203) 


HALSBURY S STATUTES OF ENGLAND. Vols. 8, 12-15. Editor-in-Chief: 
Sir Roland Burrows. 2nd edition. Butterworth, 63s. each. R8. Tables. 
Indexes. 


The issue of these five volumes takes the publication of this encyclopedic work a 
stage further. These volumes contain statutes in force at the date of going to press 
(31 March 1949) grouped under subjects, alphabetically arranged, as follows: Vol. 8, 
“Education’ to ‘Electricity’; Vol. 12, ‘Income Tax’ to “Inns and Innkeepers’; Vol. 13, 
“Insurance” to ‘Limitation of Actions’; Vol. 14, ‘Literary Institutions’ to ‘Markets 
and Fairs’; and Vol. 15, ‘Master and Servant’ to ‘Metropolis’. Each title, preceded by 
an introduction, contains the statutes as amended set out in extenso section by section 
with extensive annotations. Descriptive notes on the earlier volumes are to be found 
in British Book News: Vols. 1, 2, 4-6, February 1949; Vols. 3, 7, 9-11, October 1949. 

(346) 


CASES IN COURT. Sir Patrick Hastings. Heinemann, 15s. sD8. 358 pages. 
Frontispiece. 11 illustrations. Index. 


A distinguished advocate tells the stories of the most interesting of the cases in which 
he was engaged during a long and successful career at the English Bar. He has selected 
twenty-one cases, some of which became causes célébres but all of great interest, which 
he has grouped under the headings of libel and slander, miscellaneous, the Central 
Criminal Court and murder. Not only does he give an account of the actual trial of 
each case but he discusses and explains the deliberations prior to the hearing, his con- 
duct of the case in court and his cross-examination, at which he was an acknowledged 
master. He also includes some personal memories and conclusions, and the book is a 
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worthy companion to his autobiography (noticed in British Book News, March 1949). 
Its style is such as to make pleasant reading, but its serious vein provides, at the same 
time, a study of the administration of law and justice. Sir Patrick is a King’s Counsel 
and was, for a time, Attorney-General. (346.5) 


FAMOUS ADVOCATES AND THEIR SPEECHES. Bernard W. Kelly. 2nd 
edition. Sweet & Maxwell, 12s.6d. D8. 188 pages. Index. 


Text-books in the past have given little space to the contributions to English literature 
made by members of the Bar, many of whom can be regarded as masters of eloquence. 
This work contains some of the outstanding examples of British forensic oratory 
from the time of Lord Erskine (1750-1823) to that of Lord Carson (1854-1935). The 
author has selected some of the most famous addresses of the Bar as examples of classic 
eloquence, to which he has added short memoirs of the orators and an historical intro- 
duction. Records of forensic eloquence are mostly buried in the legal year-books and 
reports and the author has performed a great service to literature in unearthing and 
making available these gems of oratory. (347.04) 


LINCOLN’S INN ESSAYS. Sir Gerald Hurst. Constable, 12s.6d. D8. 
132 pages. 6 illustrations. Index. 
A delightful collection of essays devoted to the association of persons and events with 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, one of those ancient legal institutions, the 
Inns of Court. These essays are on such subjects as William Prynne (the tract writer of 
the seventeenth century), the regicides, Prime Ministers at Lincoln’s Inn, echo of 
Peterloo (the Manchester riots of 1819), beat of drum (being the part played by the 
Society in time of war), chambers, the common informer, county courts, adoption of 
children and Dickens's Bleak House. The author is a King’s Counsel and a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. (347.09) 


OUTLINES OF MUHAMMADAN LAw. Asaf A. A. Fyzee. Oxford University 
Press (Bombay, India), 27s. D8. $16 pages. Tables. Indexes. 
Aneed has existed for a students’ book on Mohammadan law, as the established works 
on the subject have been written mainly for legal practitioners and historians. This 
book should fill the gap in the legal literature of India. Although it is an elementary 
work and concisely written it is comprehensive and should meet the needs of those 
desiring to renew acquaintance with the subject. The author is well qualified foz the 
task of writing such a book. He is a member of the English Bar and practised for some 
years in Bombay and was also Principal and Perry Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
Government Law College, Bombay. (349.54) 


Administration 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLICE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 
Part II. Home Office [and] Scottish Home Department. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s. sR8. 128 pages. Paper bound. (Command Paper 7831) 


Part I of the report dealt with the pay, allowances, hours of duty and pensions of the 
police forces in Great Britain. This final report is concerned with their qualifications, 
training and promotion, and with medical attention, housing, canteen arrangements 
and general welfare provisions. It also explains the working of the Police Council and 
of police advisory boards, and of the whole system of negotiation. (352.2) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1948-49. H.M. Stationery Office, 9d. sR8. 48 pages. Paper 
bound. (Command Paper 7830) 


The Second Report of the Central Office of Information gives a résumé of the role of 
the C.O.L. in the Information Services, followed by an account of the work of the 
Home Services, including press and poster advertising, films service, publications, 
exhibitions and displays, lectures service, the Social Survey Division (whose functions 
are fully described), home press services, and the regional offices. The section on the 
Oversea Services deals with the press services, supply of films, display services, reference 
and reading room services, pamphlets and magazines, and assistance to commercial 
books and periodicals. A final section deals with the common production services, 
staff, and expenditure. (354.428) 


Military and Naval Science 


SECRET FORCES. The Technique of Underground Movements. F. O. 
Miksche. Faber & Faber, 15s. L.Post 8. 181 pages. 14 maps and diagrams. 
Index. 


During the Second World War the author served as Director of Operations in General 
de Gaulle’s secret service organization and played a leading part in the underground 
movement in France. Subsequently, he had further experience in Central Europe. Part 
of this book is devoted to the story of guerrilla activities on both sides during the war. 
The reasons, geographical, ethnical, political and economic, for the adoption in dif- 
ferent countries of varying methods of waging this kind of warfare are explained. 
Colonel Miksche then goes on to discuss future possible trends and how best to cope 
with underground movements. Among other things he advocates the formation of a 
special Independent Headquarters Staff solely responsible for organizing the many 
branches of offensive and defensive ‘secret war’. (355.425) 


JANE'S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1949-1950. Edited by the late Francis E. 
McMurtrie and Raymond V. B. Blackburn. Sampson Low, 63s. Ob.Ffol. 
499 pages. Over 3,000 illustrations. Index. 


Francis McMurtrie, who had been joint editor since 1923 and sole editor since 1934, 
died before the present volume was published. As in previous years it includes photo- 
graphs, silhouettes and all available construction details of the world’s fleets, together 
with notes and illustrations of some of the flags and uniforms. This edition marks the 
emergence from the transitory stage from war to peace. The principal navies have made 
their final reduction of the swollen flects of wartime and now await the completion 
of warship-design of the future. On the other hand, the smaller navies have increased 
by acquisitions of discarded craft, mainly in the destroyer, frigate and minesweeper 
categories, Consequent upon the conversion of existing vessels, the re-classification of 
several types and the transfer of ships, over 500 new illustrations have been added. The 
information about the Russian Navy has been carefully sifted and the uncorroborated 
sensational parts omitted. The Italian section has undergone a further shrinkage and 
Ceylon makes its first appearance. (359.058) 
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Welfare 


CLOAK OF CHARITY. Studies in Eighteenth-Century Philanthropy. 
Betsy Rodgers. Methuen, 15s. D8. 192 pages. 11 illustrations. Index. 
One of England’s most pressing problems in the eighteenth century, that of providing 
for great numbers of destitute people, led to the writing of numerous pamphlets and 
sermons and also to practical attempts to ameliorate the condition of the poor. This 
book describes the work of Captain Coram, Jonas Hanway, William Wilberforce, 
John Howard, Hannah More and other philanthropists. It describes the hospitals set 
up for the care of homeless children, paupers and prostitutes, the progress of prison 
reform and the success of the new Sunday schools and schools of industry. The last 
chapter deals with the campaign which led to the abolition of the slave trade. (360.942) 


NOBODY WANTED SAM. The Story of the Unwelcomed Child, 1530-1948. 


Mary Hopkirk. Murray, 15s. D8. 199 pages. 14 illustrations. Bibliography 
Index. 


This well-illustrated work, by the author of Queen Adelaide, contains much interesting 
information on the English charities for destitute and unwanted children which were 
founded not later than 1875. Beginning with the first Poor Law, 1530, it discusses the 
various attitudes of the State and the Church to illegitimacy, andshows how the Found- 
ling Hospital and other organizations arose to meet the problem. A sharp contrast is 
drawn between the grim conditions of the workhouse boarding-schools of the nine- 
teenth century and the more humane treatment of children in some of the homes 
founded by private charity. (362.72) 


Education 


THE CHILD AT SCHOOL. J. H. Newsom. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 176 
pages. 16 plates. 3 appendices. Paper bound. (Pelican Books) 
A parents’ guide (specially written for this series) to some of the problems and princi- 
ples of education, in which the author, who is County Director of Education for 
Hertfordshire, attempts to deal in everyday language with the working and purpose of 
the school. It explains why certain subjects are taught or particular methods used, and 
how a child’s time at school is spent. Representative samples of school work by average 
children are given, but the author stresses that no attempt should be made to estimate 
the general educational level of an individual child by comparison with the examples 
quoted. After discussing the purpose of education, he provides separate chapters on 
infant, junior and secondary schools of various types, and concludes with accounts of 
the placing of school-leavers in employment, the training of teachers, and the school 
health services, and calls on the ordinary citizen, to whom the book is addressed, to 
play an active part in hastening the provision of “better schools for all’ in England and 


Wales. (370.942) 


NATIVE SCHOOL FEEDING. Quintin Whyte. South African Institute of Race 
Relations (Johannesburg, South Africa), 1s. L.Post 8. 26 pages. 

A useful summary, by the Director of the objective Race Relations Institute, of the 

report of Native School Feeding Committee appointed by the present Union Govern- 

ment, which reported in 1949. The Government’s policy on this matter was the subject 

of considerable discussion at the recent meetings of the World Food Organization. 
(371.716) 
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CREATIVE PLAY IN THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL. Dorothy Simpson and 

Dorothy M. Alderson. Pitman, 6s. C8. 119 pages. 8 photographs. Appendix. 
Convinced of the supreme importance of play activities in the all-round development 
of young children, the authors, during the past ten years, have made the children’s 
play interests the foundation of most of the work done in their school. The ideas and 
conclusions put forward in this book are based largely on their recorded observations, 
and the many quotations, referring particularly to six- and seven-year-old children, 
are taken directly from this record. Creative play is shown to be not a haphazard 
activity in which the children are told to ‘do as they like’, but one requiring carefully 
planned preparation related to a clearly defined purpose. Special thought has to be 
given to children with problems and difficulties of temperament or home environment. 
The Appendix shows the place of Creative Play and other activities in the setting of the 
School Day, and specimen time-tables are given for various age groups. (372.211) 


PORTRAIT OF ETON. Photographs by L. Moholy-Nagy, with an introduc- 
tion by Bernard Fergusson. Muller, 10s.6d. C4. 80 pages. Frontispiece and 
$8 photographs. Glossary. 


Bernard Fergusson’s Eton Portrait was published in 1937. The late L. Moholy-Nagy’s 
brilliant photographs of scenes in the life of one of England’s most famous public 
schools which illustrated the book are here presented anew with an introduction of 
twelve pages by Bernard Fergusson. (373-42575) 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION GROUP. Beryl Heitland. Allen & 
Unwin, 5s. C8. 87 pages. 


Practical hints on how to start a discussion group, with special suggestions for youth 
groups and ideas for co-operation in team work and criticism. The book is designed 
to help leaders and would-be leaders of discussion groups and clubs with organization, 
and to assist them in securing co-operation from members in programme-making and 
speaking. Speech-training exercises are included, as well as a list of over 250 subjects 
for discussion, timed agendas and monthly syllabuses for junior, intermediate and adult 
groups. (374.21) 


THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. R. S. K. Seeley. Oxford University 
Press (Toronto, Canada), paper bound, 90 cents; cloth boards, $1.25. C8. 
89 pages. (Hazen Lectures) 


Six lectures delivered by the Provost of Trinity College, Toronto, at the Canadian 
Hazen Conference at North Hatley in June 1947, under the auspices of the Hazen 
Foundation, which exists to encourage the discussion of educational problems on the 
university level. These lectures formed the basis for discussion amongst the participants 
at the conference. Dr. Seeley believes that a university should be a community ” 2 men 
and women engaged in a common task, the pursuit of knowledge. In the light of this 
definition he discusses matters such as its role in vocational education, its responsibility 
for cultural and moral development amongst the members of its community, its place 
in the greater community of which it is part, and the nature and extent of student self- 
determination and self-government. (378.01) 
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THE STUDENT "s HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 39th edition (revised and reset). Cambridge University 
Press, 8s.6d. C8. 419 pages. Tables. Index. Folding plan of the University. 

This first complete edition of the Student’s Handbook to appear since 1939, has been 

revised to 30 June 1949. It is designed to include in full the information which a pros- 

ive candidate for admission will need, and which an undergraduate will usually 
wish to have readily available. After a general introduction to the organization of the 

University, brief accounts are given of the Colleges, in alphabetical order, including 

lists of teaching staffs, payments to be made on admission, and information on Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions. Residence and discipline, expenses, teaching and facilities 

for study, including libraries and museums, are explained, followed by an account of 

the courses of study and examinations leading to the degrees of B.A., LL.B. and Mus.B. 

Other chapters deal with degrees in medicine and surgery; Research and Fellowships; 

Scholarships, Studentships and other awards; appointments; training for the Ministry; 

methods of recruitment to various Government Services; military and air training; 

and the training of teachers. (378.4259) 


Communications Philately 

‘PASSENGER TRANSPORT YEAR BOOK, 1950. H. F. Maynard, 10s.6d. 
IM8. 140 pages. 

This publication combines an office diary with a directory to undertakings engaged in 
assenger transport, mainly municipal and company operated. There is also a select 

Ese of overseas railway, tramway and omnibus undertakings. (380.58) 


BRITISH POSTAGE STAMP VARIETIES ILLUSTRATED. R. C. Alcock and 
C. W. Meredith. R. C. Alcock (Cheltenham), 42s. M8. 122 pages (1 folding) 
of text and illustrations. 

A compilation of varieties and abnormalities in surface-printed issues of stamps from 

1862 to King George VI. The text is kept as brief as possible, emphasis being given to 

the pictorial qualities of the stamps, many of which are shown in enlarged reproduc- 

tions. A useful feature of the book is that whole blocks or strips are reproduced showing 
normal stamps alongside of varieties, the abnormalities in printing being indicated by 
arrows. The leaves are printed on one side only so that the keen philatelist can add his 
own notes, and there is a useful concluding section on ‘Simple Philatelic Terms 
Illustrated’. (383.22) 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL AND FERRY. J. L. Harrington. Oakwood Press 
(South Godstone, Surrey), 2s.6d. C8. 18 pages. § illustrations. (Locomotion 
Papers, No. 4) 

This is a readable and authoritative, though perhaps rather slender, account of attempts 

to improve rail transit between Great Britain and the Continent. The author is particu- 

larly well qualified for his task by reason of his service with the Southern Railway and 

later with the Railway Executive. (385.2) 

Woman’s Position 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF PERSEVERANCE. Ethel M. Wood. National Council 
of Social Service, 6s. D8. 100 pages. 9 illustrations. Bibliography. Index. 


This short work summarizes the changes in the position of English women in public 
life from Saxon times to the present day. It describes their place in politics, in the 
professions and in social service, and discusses the extent to which they have organized 
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for political or industrial purposes. The author, who is an active social worker, is 
President of the Women’s Section of the Regent Street Polytechnic and Vice- 
Chairman of the Women’s Group on Public Welfare. (396.0942) 


Folk Tales Song Books 
GRIMM’S FOLK TALES. Translated with a preface by Eleanor Quarrie. 
Folio Society: Cassell, 16s. C8. 206 pages. 18 illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Bibliographical note. 
The German philologists and folk-lorists, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, published their 
first volume of folk tales in 1812, after collecting them for thirteen years from old 
peasants in their native province of Hanau, and a second volume followed in 1815. 
Since 1823 many of the stories have been naturalized in English nurseries, but always 
much adapted. This excellent new translation of Miss Quarrie’s is the first which is 
completely faithful and unexpurgated, and retains all the remarkable qualities of the 
originals; their kindness and cruelty, their mingling of pagan and Christian ideas, 
their unquestioning acceptance of magic, their primitive humour and imagination. 
The selection comprises thirty-eight stories, including Cinderella, Rumpelstiltskin, 
Hansel and Gretel, and Rapunzel, others which are well known, and some which are 
unfamiliar. The etchings, by the great Victorian illustrator George Cruikshank, have 
been lithographed in black and then hand coloured, with very good results. (398.21) 


SONGS OF THE SONGMEN. Aboriginal Myths Retold. W. E. Harney and 
A. P. Elkin. Cheshire (Melbourne, Australia), 8s.6d. D8. 173 pages. Map. 
Glossary. Notes. Paper bound. 

A songman is an aboriginal Master of Ceremonies and Choreographer. In this book 

aboriginal texts are freely translated in a first attempt to present in verse the Australian 

aborigine’s mind and culture. Of value to the anthropologist, but perhaps more 
especially to the lay reader, these translations relate to the tribes of the Northern 

Territory in particular, and very successfully present aborigines as living personalities 

in a changing social situation. (398.8) 


PURE SCIENCE 
History of Science 
SCIENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. South African Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (Pretoria, South Africa), 10s. D8. 176 pages. Portraits. Illustra- 
tions. Maps. Glossary. Paper bound. 
Intended originally for delegates to the African Regional Scientific Conference held 
in October 1949, this brochure attempts to give a broad picture of the development of 
science and its applications in South Africa. Headings include: growth and origin of 
research, exploring the heavens, mineral resources, plant science, animal industry and 
health, human health and the background to industry. The text is written in popular 
style, and there is a glossary of scientific terms. The brochure is well and appropriately 
illustrated, and forms a valuable general introduction to scientific endeavour in 
southern Africa. (509.68) 


Physics 

FLUID PRESSURE MECHANISMS. H. G. Conway. Pitman, 25s. D8. 
227 pages. Diagrams. 

This book is not concerned with detailed design but covers the essential principles of 

the various devices used in hydraulic, pneumatic and compressed gas systems. (532.1) 
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A GENERAL KINETIC THEORY OF LIQUIDS. Six Papers from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. Cambridge University Press, 10s.6d. SuR8. 
106 pages. 


A collection of six papers which have appeared during the last two years in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, outlining a statistical theory of condensed matter. 
The first paper, entitled ‘The Molecular Distribution Functions’, formulates the 
general theory, which is applied in the two following papers to a study of the equili- 
brium and dynamical properties, respectively, of fluids. In the former, an equation of 
state is developed in which the gaseous and liquid states are clearly distinguishable, 
and, in the latter, expressions are derived for viscosity and thermal conductivity. In the 
fourth and sixth papers the foregoing classical theory is first translated into quantum 
formalism and then applied to liquid He.II. In the fifth paper the thermodynamic 


properties of a system are deduced from quantum mechanics. ($32.1) 


DYNAMICS OF REAL FLUIDS. E. G. Richardson. Edward Arnold, 21s. D8. 
151 pages. 96 illustrations. 2 plates. Index. 
The approach is essentially practical, the work being a brief but encyclopedic survey 
of the various phenomena occurring in real fluids. After a preliminary chapter, ‘ The 
Classical Approach’, summarizing the theory of the motion of the ideal fluid, the 
author proceeds to discuss real fluids, chapter by chapter—fluids of small viscosity, 
flow of compressible fluids, fluids with a temperature gradient, liquids having a free 
surface, fluids showing anomalous viscosity and elastic fluids. ($32.1) 


Chemistry 
THE SEPARATION OF GASES. M. Ruhemann. 2nd edition. Oxford 
University Press, 30s. R8. 307 pages. 157 text figures. Index. 

Minor amendments have been made throughout the book to clarify the text and bring 
it up to date. Major changes have, however, been made in the later chapters which 
deal with the technical applications of the principles described in the first five chap- 
ters. Chapters VI and VII have been rewritten to give an account of recent advances in 
air separation technique including new circuits which have been developed, and 
Chapters XI and XII have been recast and enlarged in accordance with the growing 
interest in the separation of hydrocarbon gases. References are included in these 
chapters and in Chapter IX (Rare Gas Production) to the most recent published work 
in Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The author is very well known to workers in 
the field of gas separation and worked on this problem in Russia before coming to 


Britain. (542.7) 


Geology 

REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BOARD FOR THE YEAR 
1948. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 6d. sR8. 20 pages. Appendix. Paper bound. 

During the year under review in this report the main effort of the field staff of the 

Geological Survey was concentrated upon the coalfield areas where numerous schemes 

of boring, exploration and development are in progress. The Report deals with field 

work, water supply, atomic energy investigation, the International Geological 

Congress held in Britain during August and September, co-operation with other 
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Departments, the Paleontological, Petrographical and Chemical Departments, 
geophysics, piece of boring, the Museum and Library, and staff changes. A list 
of maps and memoirs published is given, and the programme of work for 1949 is 


outlined. (554.2) 


A GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. M. S. Taljaard. Stellenbosch University 
Publishers (Cape Province, South Africa), 32s.6d. C4. 226 pages. 122 plates 
and 67 diagrams in the text. 


Nine journeys in the South African countryside are here described and illustrated by 
the Professor of Geology, University of Stellenbosch, to acquaint the general reader 
with its surface form and underlying rock structure. The many excellent illustrations 
depict scenes in each of the four Provinces. This is the first comprehensive popular 
account of landscape in South Africa; it is also published in ‘Abikeana, and has a 
foreword by General Smuts. (556.8) 


Biology Natural History 

PROFITABLE WONDERS. Some Problems of Plant and Animal Life. E. L. 
Grant Watson. Country Life, 15s. C4. 120 pages. Illustrations by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. 


E. L. Grant Watson is already known to a wide circle of readers for his books, part 
natural history, part personal philosophy, and all of them remarkable for their sincere 
attempts to examine the mysteries of Nature. This new volume continues the author’s 
general theme, that there remain many things and phenomena which, no matter how 
we look at them, seem still to be beyond the explanations of mere science. Again and 
again the question is posed: ‘Is this really mere chance?’, and if it remains unanswered 
here, it is perhaps because it is unanswerable. But whatever his subjects, the author 
writes with fluency and great charm; he is well supported by C. F. Tunnicliffe as 
illustrator, and the book is well printed. It is, however, a disappointment to find that, 
despite the attractive dust-cover, the binding is surely not worthy of the contents or 
format. (574) 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION AND BIOLOGICAL ACTIVITY. W. A. 
Sexton. Foreword by Professor A. R. Todd. Spon, 55s. R8. 433 pages. 
Bibliography. Index. (Spon’s Industrial Chemistry Series) 

The object of this monograph is to summarize concisely the present position in regard 

to the structural, physical and biological chemistry of certain synthetic substances with 

biological actions. The first part deals somewhat briefly with general principles. The 
second part deals with selected topics such as vitamins and growth, chemotherapy, 
hormones, choline and its derivatives, antigens and antibodies, cancer and ‘porphyrins. 

The selection is somewhat arbitrary, only one chapter being devoted to hormones. 

A large number of useful structural formulae and a comprchensive list of references up 

to 1947 are given in each chapter. The information is accurate and should be useful to 

biologists and chemists. (574.19) 


BIOLOGICAL ACTIONS OF SEX HORMONES. Harold Burrows. 2nd 
edition, revised and reset. Cambridge University Press, 42s. SuR8. 628 pages. 
Tables. Appendix. Bibliography. Index. 


Work in this field of research has progressed and is still progressing rapidly and the 
advances made since 1945, when the first edition of the book was published, have now 
been included in this second edition. The author, who worked for many years at the 
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Chester Beatty Research Institute of the Royal Cancer Hospital, London, has collected 
the facts and presented them under six main headings, gonadotrophins of the pituitary 
and placenta, gonadal hormones, androgens, oestrogens, progestins and sex hormones 
of the adrenal cortex. The extensive bibliography provides references which amplify 
the text. This monograph will be a valuable work of reference for the research worker 
in the study of sex hormones. (574.194) 


Botany 

WILD FLOWERS IN THE ROCKIES. G. A. Hardy and W. V. Hardy. 
H. R. Larson Publishing Co. (Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada), $7.50. 
SuR8. 125 pages. 50 coloured plates by F. L. Beebe. Bibliography. Glossary. 
Indexes. 


Brief practical sketches followed by somewhat far-fetched lyrical descriptions of the 
appearance and habitat of approximately 200 mountain wild flowers, each facing a 
beautifully coloured illustration about one-third natural size. The plants are arranged 
according to colour and both scientific and popular names are included. There are 
adequate indexes, a short bibliography and a glossary of botanical terms. (581.971) 


TREES HAVE NAMES. A Portrait Gallery of Trees. Adrian Hill. Faber & 
Faber, 21s. D4. 14 pages of text. 65 pages of illustrations. Index. 
This charming book is intended, the author confesses, for the beginner rather than the 
expert, and for the townsman who wishes to know about trees, rather than the 
countryman who knows them already by sight. Thirty-nine species common in 
Britain (but not all of them native) are dealt with; in each case, pencil drawings show 
the tree in summer and winter, with a detail drawing of the bole and the foliage, 
except of course, in the case of evergreens. With each set of drawings is a brief descrip- 
tive caption, in which the salient points of each species are noted, the manner of growth 
and usual situation being emphasized. The book is beautifully produced and, since the 
drawings are largely devoid of those mannerisms which tend to obscure the value of 
many such works, will certainly help to fulfil its purpose of providing a pleasant 
introductory guide to the larger and more common trees found in Britain. Every 
species, too, is one whose distribution is so wide as to make the book of use in many 
other parts of the world. (582.16) 


DRAWINGS OF BRITISH PLANTS. Being Illustrations of the Species of 
Flowering Plants growing naturally in the British Isles. Part III. 
CRUCIFERAE. Stella Ross-Craig. Foreword by Sir Edward Salisbury. 
Bell, 9s. R8. 8 pages of text. 77 pages of line drawings. Stiff paper covers. 

The first two volumes of this set, which promises to be a standard work of its type, 

have already shown the high quality of Miss Ross-Craig’s draughtsmanship, and the 

third, which deals with the order Cruciferae, is of the same standard. The complete 
absence of any of those personal mannerisms which spoil, from the scientific and 
reference points of view, the work of many modern nature artists, and the accuracy 
of every detail, make this a most valuable contribution to the study of the flora not 
only of Britain but of the whole of Europe, since most of the species included are 
found over a wide range. The fact that the material, founded on the famous collections 
of the Kew herbarium, has been faithfully handled and reproduced, is outstandingly 


evident, and the amount of work necessary to produce even onc such volume has been 
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immense. The portrayal of ‘all the clearly defined species native to the British Isles’ is 
an immense task and one of tremendous value. When the drawings themselves are of 
such accuracy and, also, of such individual charm as these, we are doubly indebted 
to the author. With this volume a binding case for parts I-III is also available, a 
welcome item of news for purchasers of the first two parts. (583.123) 


THE RHODODENDRON YEAR BOOK, 1949. No. 4. Conference Number. 
Royal Horticultural Society, 8s.6d. R8. 200 pages. Colour frontispiece. 
60 illustrations (2 in colour). Index. 

The present issue of this year-book is a special one, since it deals mainly with the 

conference on rhododendrons held by the Royal Horticultural Society during 1949 

and visited by many from overseas, especially Canada and the U.S.A. The attractive 

illustrations are a feature of this beautifully produced volume. (583.62) 


Zoology 

LABORATORY METHODS FOR WORK WITH PLANT AND SOIL 
NEMATODES. T. Goodey for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 9d. sR8. 20 pages. 10 plates. Bibliography. Paper 
bound. (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: Technical Bulletin No. 2) 


Since methods and techniques applicable to plant and soil nematodes do not seem to 
be at all widely known, an attempt has been made in this bulletin to bring together 
details of methods which have proved serviceable to the writer and his colleagues of 
the Nematology Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station. The bulletin deals 
with methods of collecting nematodes from diseased plant material, etc., methods of 
killing, fixing, processing and mounting nematodes, methods for staining nematodes 
in plant tissues, agar culture medium for nematodes, methods for infecting potato 
tubers with nematodes, dioxan process for paraffin embedding, measuring curved 
drawings of nematodes, line drawings for black-and-white reproduction, and recipes 
for cements. (595.13) 


A POCKET BOOK OF BRITISH INSECTS. George E. Hyde. A. & C. Black, 
7s.6d. C8. 144 pages. 16 colour plates. 72 photographs. Index. 
This is a good small pocket guide to the commoner insects of Britain and, therefore, of 
much of N.W. Europe. Especially useful is the fact that no one group is given pre- 
ponderance, since there are already so many works dealing, for example, with 
Lepidoptera, which here have but a single chapter, as does cach of the other major 
orders. General information about insects is provided in an introductory chapter, and 
in so far as the rest is concerned, the scheme is to describe certain outstanding represen- 
tatives of each group in order to fill in the broad general picture. The book is a 
convenient size and very well illustrated. (595.70942) 


BIRD LIFE. Edward A. Armstrong. Lindsay Drummond, 12s.6d. D8. 164 
pages. 23 plates. 2 drawings. 45 figures in text. Index. 
This book is the last of a trilogy in which various aspects of bird biology are discussed 
by one of the most expert ornithologists of our time. In his earlier volumes, Bird 
Display and Behaviour and The Way Birds Live, Mr. Armstrong discussed, first, some 
of the most complex and difficult problems for the expert, and then provided a delight- 
ful introduction to bird watching for children and young people. Now, he deals with 
the various factors that affect the life of birds, and the ways in which they do so. The 
titles of his chapters well convey the range of the book: ‘ Light and Life’, ‘ Family 
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Care and Flock Co-operation’, ‘ The Language of Birds’, ‘ Chains of Food and Life’ 
are typical. But Mr. Armstrong has an added advantage over many writers about 
birds, in that he is unusually well able to convey his meaning in simple, straight- 
forward English, using a minimum of technical words, and yet retaining considerable 
charm. Overseas readers will take particular delight in this book, since its subject 
matter and illustrations are drawn from all over the world, and many of the photo- 
graphs are of such exotic species as hornbills, albatross, ox-peckers, and eagles. These 
photographs, too, are of extremely high quality and have been skilfully chosen to 
illustrate points in the text rather than merely to provide a background. (598.2) 


THE BIRDS OF TROPICAL WEST AFRICA. Vol. 7. D. A. Bannerman. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies, 55s. R8. 413 pages. 14 colour plates. 
go line illustrations. Index. 


The task of compiling a history of birds of West Africa was commenced in 1928 and 
publication of the beautifully produced volumes began two years later. This last is 
devoted to the Weaver birds, and, save for an Addenda which will supplement the 
preceding volumes and contain an index to the whole work, completes Dr. 
Bannerman’s comprehensive and exhaustive study, which has been sponsored by the 
Colonial Office and the Governments of the four West African colonies. The excellent 
colour plates by Mr. G. Lodge and the numerous illustrations in the text add to the 
value of the book. (598.2966) 


FAIRY WRENS OF AUSTRALIA. Blue Birds of Happiness. Neville W. 
Cayley. Angus & Robertson (Sydney, Australia), 15s. SuR8. 88 pages. 
9 colour plates. 204 photographs. Maps. Bibliography. 


The thirteen species of one of the loveliest bird families in the world are accurately 
described and beautifully illustrated in this book by a recognized authority on 
Australian birds. (598.81) 


USEFUL ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Surgery 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY. Revised and rewritten by W. E. Le Gros Clark. 


2nd edition. Edward Arnold, 30s.sD8. 509 pages. Illustrations, some coloured. 
Diagrams. Index. 


Three years after its first publication the Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Oxford has provided an amplified second edition of this book, written to guide the 
medical student in his practical work in the dissecting room, and to assist him in the 
acquisition of an adequate knowledge of topographical anatomy, on which to base an 
understanding of the organization of the living body, and its reactions in injury and 
disease. The improvement in the illustrations is the main feature of the second edition; 
some of the original ones have been revised and coloured, with a resulting gain in 
darity, and other new illustrations have been added. The impression given by the 
format is one of orderliness and conciseness, and this combined with clear type makes 
the book very pleasant to read. (611.02) 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL TROPICAL SANITATION. J. Balfour Kirk. 
2nd edition. Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 10s.6d. 1C8. 296 pages. Figures, 
Diagrams. Index. 


Dr. Balfour Kirk, formerly Director, Medical and Health Department, Mauritius, has 
now brought up to date this manual, originally published in 1937, for the use of those 
following a course of instruction in the work of Sanitary Inspector in the tropics, 
Technical terms are defined and plain language used so that the book may also prove 
valuable to those faced with the health problems of labour forces in mines and 
factories, and on estates where technical aid is not readily available. From a clear 
exposition of the channels of infection, and methods of prevention of the most preva- 
lent tropical diseases, the author passes to disinfection, hygiene of food and drink, and 
the main branches of sanitary inspection technique. (614.02) 


surRF. Australians Against the Sea. C. Bede Maxwell. Angus & Robertson 
(Sydney, Australia), 15s. D8. 302 pages. Frontispiece. 40 photographs. 
The story of surf life-saving in Australia and of surfing as a sport is told in these pages 
by Mrs. Maxwell, who is already known for her Wooden Hookers and The Cold Nose 
of the Law. ‘ It is the true story of how 68,526 have been saved from the surf in Australia 
in thirty-eight years.’ An original and worthwhile book, remarkable for the facts it 
contains, it would have been made more useful by the addition of a detailed index. 
(614.81) 
THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CODEX, 1949. Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. Pharmaceutical Press, 63s.; interleaved gos. M8. 
1,587 pages. Tables. Index. 


The British Pharmaceutical Codex of 1934 and the seven supplements published during 
the war years have been combined and extended considerably in this volume, and it 
thus provides a more uniform standard guide to the composition of numerous medica- 
ments not included in the British Pharmacopoeia. The standards in the latter are accepted 
in courts of law and now The British Pharmaceutical Codex is commonly regarded in a 
similar manner in relation to substances in it but not in the Pharmacopoeia. The revision 
of the Codex 1949 was undertaken by the Codex Revision Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society. Information and guidance on special 
aspects of the work were obtained from a large number of outside organizations and 
specialists. The book has been divided into seven main parts: general monographs, 
monographs on antisera and related substances, on preparations of human blood, on 
sutures, on surgical dressings, formulary and appendices. For each drug is given a 
concise statement of the pharmacology and therapeutics, methods of administration, 
the pharmaceutical uses and, where applicable, the symptoms and treatment of 
poisoning, thus providing an essential book of reference for those engaged in pre- 
scribing or dispensing medicine. (615.11) 
SIMPLE CRAFT JEWELLERY ADAPTED FOR OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. 

Written and illustrated by Claude Geoffrey-Dechaume. Faber & Faber, 

6s.6d. R8. 63 pages. Many diagrams. Wire-bound. 
This book appears under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths of 
London with the two-fold intention of demonstrating simple processes of home- 
made jewellery and of indicating the possibilities of such a craft in occupational 
therapy. The importance in work of this nature of using a craft which is easily taught 
rather than giving lessons is pure ‘art’ (which depends on talent) is convincingly 
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established in this useful, unusual manual. It has also been found that repetitive acts 
such as punching and piercing metal are beneficial in certain forms of neurotic dis- 
order. Full details about tools, materials, technical processes, design, finishing, etc., 
are given with numerous illustrative diagrams; a list of firms is also included from 
whom supplies can be obtained. The booklet is wire-bound and well suited for use 
at the work table. The author began his interesting experiments in a new form of 
occupational therapy with the concurrence of the Association of Occupational 
Therapy. (615.851) 


INFECTION AND SEPSIS IN INDUSTRIAL WOUNDS OF THE HAND. 
R. E. O. Williams and A. A. Miles. H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.6d. sR8. 
87 pages. Paper bound. (Medical Research Council Special Report Series 
No. 266) 


This is a bacteriological study, based on numerous controlled observations, of the 
aetiology and prophylaxis of infection and sepsis in wounds of the hand. The over- 
whelmingly predominant causes were Staph. aureus and Strep. pyogenes. Staphylococcal 
infection was the commoner and was mainly due to organisms present on the patient's 
own skin at the time of wounding, whereas streptococcal contamination occurred 
more often during treatment. There is much information which should help the 
surgeon to select the best measures of prophylaxis and treatment. (616.01) 


BRITISH SURGICAL PRACTICE. In eight volumes. Edited by Sir E. Rock 
Carling and Sir J. Paterson Ross. Vol. 6. Butterworth, 60s. SuR8. 625 pages. 
Illustrations. References. Index. 


This sumptuous encyclopedia has now reached Volume 6, Malingering to Peritoneum 
and Peritonitis, a volume of special value to those interested in growths of various 
kinds, in neuralgia, in cranial, peripheral and optic nerves and in the orbit. Besides 
chapters on Melanoma, Cystic Swellings of the Neck, Odontomes and Epithelial 
Cysts, a section on Malignant Disease of the Mouth and Throat is contributed by Sir 
Stanford Cade, and on Innocent and Malignant Neoplasms by Professor J. H. Dible. 
J. E. A. O’Connell, Neuro-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, writes 
on cranial nerves, Athol Parkes, Surgeon-in-Charge, Peripheral Nerve Injury Unit, 
Killearn Hospital, Glasgow, on injuries to peripheral nerves, and G. F. Rowbotham, 
Surgeon-in-Charge, Neuro-surgical Unit, Newcastle General Hospital, on trigeminal 
and glossopharyngeal neuralgia. The sections on the optic nerve and injuries, infec- 
tions and neoplasms of the orbit, are respectively the work of Profesor Riddell, and 
of E. F. King, the Surgeon to Moorfields, Westminster and Central Eye Hospital, 
London. It is possible to draw attention to only a quarter of the articles in this ae 
which cover subjects as varied as those mentioned, and includes amongst others 
diseases of the parathyroid glands, pellagra and orthoptic training. (617.03) 


OPERATIVE OBSTETRICS. A Guide to the Difficulties and Complications 
of Obstetric Practice. J. M. Munro Kerr and J. Chassar Moir. sth edition. 
Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 63s. R8. 956 pages. Illustrations. Diagrams. 
Tables. References. Index. 

The authors, Emeritus Professor of Midwifery, Glasgow University, and Nuffield 

Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at Oxford University respectively, have 

partly rewritten and rearranged the new edition of this book, which is intended 

primarily for obstetric specialists, prospective specialists and general practitioners who 
are engaged in obstetric practice. In it the problems of dystocia and complications of 
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childbirth are discussed, and the means of detection and possibilities of correction of 
abnormalities are put forward together with suggestions for dealing with surprise 
emergencies. A chapter on the important and much-discussed subject of anaesthesia 
and analgesia in childbirth has also been included. References to recent papers have 
been added to bring to the reader’s notice the wider field of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. (618.2) 


Engineering 
CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION AND PROPERTIES OF ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS, P. C. Carman. Edward Arnold, 50s. D8. 906 pages. 236 illus- 
trations. Bibliography. Index. 
This work is the most up to date of the very few dealing with its subject. It fulfils very 
well the author’s aim of describing common engineering materials in terms of their 
chemical constitution and of indicating how this determines their mechanical properties. 
The theoretical basis of both aspects is adequately covered, which will make the book 
of value in both fields. The scope is perhaps not entirely covered by the title since it 
extends to fuels and water treatment. Unambiguous chemical terms and specifications 
are used for all the materials mentioned. The book is well indexed and will be certain 
to find wide acceptance both as a text-book and as a work of reference. —_ (620.1) 


LATERAL DEVIATION OF RADIO WAVES REFLECTED AT THE IONO- 
SPHERE. W. Ross for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. H.M. Stationery Office, 9d. sR8. 36 pages. 21 figures. 3 tables. 
Bibliography. Paper bound. (Radio Research: Special Report No. 19) 

The report describes observations of the bearing deviations of radio waves reflected 

at the F, layer of the ionosphere. The direction finders used were of the spaced-loop 

type and were substantially free from polarization errors. The frequency range 
covered was 6-15 Mc/s. The observations were made under a variety of conditions 
during the period 1938-47. The report covers verifications of instrumental accuracy, 
magnitude of deviations at short ranges, long range observations, and systematic 
deviations. (621.384115) 


WIRE RECORDER MANUAL. G. R. Judge. Bernards, 2s.6d. C8. 48 pages. 
14 illustrations. Bibliography. Paper bound. (Bernards’ Radio Manuals) 
This booklet provides instructions enabling the amateur to construct a magnetic tape 
wire recorder for “as little as ingenuity will warrant’. This is done through the medium 
of sketches, diagrams, a list of component parts and, of course, explanatory text. No 
dimensional drawings are provided. The booklet gives sufficient theory to enable the 
constructor to understand what he is undertaking to do. (621.3841365) 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION TURBINE THEORY. H. T. 
Adams. Cambridge University Press, 16s. D8. 178 pages. Diagrams. 3 charts. 
5 appendices. 

This book is authoritative on the aero-dynamic theory underlying internal combus- 

tion turbines. Unfortunately most of the practical examples shown are largely applic- 

able to gas turbines for aeroplane propulsion, but the statement on the theoretical 

basis of the various component parts of gas turbines should be very valuable to 

students. (621.431) 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL ENGINEERING DRAWING. W. E. Walters. With 
an Introduction by A. C. Parkinson. Pen-in-Hand (Oxford), 10s.6d. C4. 
131 pages. 108 illustrations. 


W. E. Walters is the Founder-President of the Institution of Engineering Draughtsmen 
and Designers, and his book is an invaluable tool for young draughtsmen in technical 
schools, drawing and design offices. Its aim is to add to present-day two-dimensional 
drawings the three-dimensional representation, which will be a welcome guide to 
the men in the workshop, and will be of help to administrative staff who cannot be 
expected to read two-dimensional drawings. The book discusses the problems of 
three-dimensional drawing, rectilinear work, straight-line solid geometry, practical 
application of straight-line work, ‘standard’ curvilinear work, curved outline solid 
geometry, practical application of curvilinear work, ‘oblique’ curvilinear work, 
rotation of three-dimensional views, practical examples of axial work, intersection of 
curves, lay-out of exploded views, and construction analysis of the ellipse. The text 
is accompanied by easily understandable, clear and well-reproduced drawings. 
(621.715) 
TESTING MACHINE TOOLS. For the Use of Machine Tool Makers, Users, 
Inspectors and Plant Engineers. G. Schlesinger. sth edition. Machinery 
Publishing Co. (Brighton), 17s.6d. sD4. 100 pages. Illustrations. 44 inspec- 
tion charts. 


A revised and enlarged edition of the book which is now regarded as a standard 
specification for machine tools. A new chapter on woodworking machines has been 
added. (621.9) 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF THE ROAD RESEARCH LABORATORY. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1s.3d. sR8. 28 pages. 12 plates. Appendices. Bibliography. Paper bound. 

On the outbreak of World War II it was decided that the normal work of the Road 

Research Laboratory should be restricted to co-operative researches, to problems of 

wartime road maintenance and construction, and to observations of long-term experi- 

ments, the fruits of which would otherwise have been wasted. This report describes, 
as far as possible in non-technical terms, the main outlines not only of the special war- 
time researches but of the problems of road and airfield construction that were brought 
to the Laboratory in increasing numbers as the war developed. The information is 
divided into two parts: Roads and Airfields, and Special War Researches. (625.7072) 


WATER SOFTENING. Report of the Water Softening Sub-Committee of the 
Central Advisory Water Committee. Ministry of Health. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1s.6d. sR8. 76 pages. Appendices. Paper bound. 


The Sub-Committee’s terms of reference were to investigate the question whether it 
is desirable, and, if so, feasible, that public water supplies should be softened in areas 
where there is a high degree of hardness; the effect of softening on the finances of water 
undertakings, and the resultant cost to consumers, as compared with economies in 
other directions; the degree of hardness to which water softening is desirable and the 
effect on trade and industrial undertakings if softened water is supplied. The Report 
consists of Part I, General Considerations; Part II, Alleged Disadvantages of Hard and 
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Soft Waters; Part III, Methods of Overcoming the Disadvantages of Hard Water; 
Part IV, Industry and Softening of Public Water Supplies; Part V, The Softening of 
Water. Appendices contain information on the use of soap with hard water; scale 
formation in domestic use of hard water; domestic water-softeners; water softening, 
reagents and data; and determination of hardness in water. (628.1) 


THE EXAMINATION OF WATERS AND WATER SUPPLIES. Thresh, 
Beale and Suckling. 6th edition revised by Edwin Windle Taylor. 
Churchill, 70s. sR8. 831 pages. 52 illustrations. Diagrams. Tables. References, 
Indexes. 


Since the publication of the fifth edition of this standard work, the two remaining 
authors (Beale and Suckling) have died, and the new edition has been carried out by 
Dr. E. Windle Taylor, Deputy Director of Water Examination, Metropolitan Water 
Board, London. He has revised and brought up to date the material in this book, 
which deals comprehensively with both the analysis and purification of waters for 
ublic supply. The chapters on gathering grounds and underground supplies, water- 
seem diseases, bacteriology of water samples and disinfection of water supplies have 
been rewritten and extended. The number of references has also been greatly in- 
creased. Water authorities and engineers, medical officers of health, bacteriologists, 

analysts and all concerned with water supplies will again find this book invaluable. 
(628.1) 


Aeronautics 


THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT. O. G. Sutton. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 
208 pages. 8 illustrations. 30 figures in text. Bibliography. Index. Paper 
bound. (Pelican Books) 


This is a simple and largely non-technical account of aerodynamics specially written 
for this series. It traces the story of mechanical flight from the earliest projectiles of 
primitive man to the supersonic aircraft and giant rocket of today. The author has 
spent most of his life in Government scientific establishments. (629.1323) 


Agriculture 
FIELD MACHINERY. Cornelius Davies. Nelson, 15s. C8. 272 pages. 
176 illustrations. Index. (Nelson’s Agricultural Series) 


A valuable addition to the books on agricultural machinery. As in most works of this 
type, a number of chapters are devoted to general discussion of equipment and 
problems concerned therewith, and this is followed by separate sections dealing with 
machines for various purposes. In general, the title ‘Field Machinery’ is adhered to, 
and machines for dealing with crops in the field occupy most of the text. Cultivators, 
harvesters, ploughs of every sort are dealt with at length. There are separate chapters 
on potato and beet harvesters. Spraying and dusting machinery, however, is briefly 
dealt with in a single chapter. The illustrations in this book are excellent, ranging from 
simple diagrams and section drawings to photographs of the latest examples of every 
type of equipment. It is essentially a book for reference and for the planning agri- 
culturist who wishes to know what machinery is available and how it may best be used. 


(631.3) 
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THE FRUIT YEAR BOOK, 1949. No. 3. Royal Horticultural Society, 8s.6d. 
R8. 167 pages. Frontispiece and 43 illustrations (1 in colour). 4 figures in 
text. Tables. Map. Book notes. Index. 


Maintaining the high standard of its predecessors, this handsome year-book, with its 
attractive illustrations, should prove of especial interest overseas, since it contains 
articles on various aspects of fruit growing in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Canada, as well as on many subjects of general interest, ranging from ‘The Origins 
of the Geeden Plum’ to ‘Spraying Equipment for the Garden’. (634.058) 


FLOORING SOFTWOODS: THEIR WEAR AND ANATOMICAL STRUC- 
TURE. F. H. Armstrong for the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. H.M. Stationery Office, 9d. sR8. 14 pages including 7 plates. 
Paper bound. (Forest Products Research Bulletin No. 23) 


This pamphlet consists mainly of a series of photogr raphs of worn surfaces of flooring 
block s of the principal species (Douglas fir, Scots pine, pitch pine, yew, and New 
Zealand matai) with corresponding photo-micrographs of transverse sections, in- 
tended to illustrate the surface wear and break-down of softwood flooring under light 
to moderately heavy pedestrian traffic. The plates are followed by four pages of 
explanatory text. (634.97626) 


Dogs 
THE DOGS OF IRELAND. Anna Redlich. Dundalgan Press (Dundalk, Eire), 
gs.6d. C8. 198 pages. 23 illustrations. 


Probably by virtue of its long isolation during the Middle Ages, Ireland is the home 
of a number of outstanding breeds of dogs, whose identity has been carefully pre- 
served for hundreds of years. In this little book nine breeds are described, the history, 
utility, and modern show points of each being dealt with in some detail. They range 
from the famous Irish wolfhound to small terriers, little known outside Eire, such as 
the Glen of Imaal and Wheaten breeds, no less attractive for their only parochial fame. 
A final section of the book contains a miscellany of legal information and old and new 
facts and fancies about dogs, while the illustrations give a good idea of the attractive 
island breeds. (636.71) 


Children’s Recreation 


CHILDREN’S GAMES Throughout the Year. Leslie Daiken. Batsford, 18s. 
IM8. 224 pages. Coloured frontispiece. 114 illustrations (1 in colour). 
Line drawings in text. Index. 


The author, in dealing with the long recognized regular seasonal recurrence of child- 
ren’s games in many countries, has shown that each month of the year has its charac- 
teristic game. He classifies many of the games into pursuit and combat games, ring 
games, arch games, skipping and swing games, and those connected with marriage 
and courtship. In his descriptions of these games and the changes that have taken place 
in their performance, he gives many delightful songs, rhymes and doggerels con- 
nected with them. He points out that games are naturally conditioned by the weather, 
the observance of regular festivals and local customs, and also by the material for toys 
provided by the locality or by seasonal fruits and flowers. Some games are traced as 
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survivals of pre-Christian ritual, and reference to the practice of some of the com- 
monest is found in widely spread folk-lore and literature. The book is more than a 
mere description of children’s games. It has a value that is both sociological and 
psychological. The lively interest that this author has shown in his broadcasts on this 
subject is a striking feature of the whole book. (649.55) 


Education for Commerce 
REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR COM- 
MERCE. Ministry of Education. H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.6d. sR8. 86 pages. 
2 appendices. Paper bound. 
The Minister of Education, in his foreword to this report, explains that the Com- 
mittee was sct up in 1946 specifically to examine the requirements of education for 
commerce in Britain, a subject which did not come within the terms of reference of 
the Special Committee on Higher Technological Education which reported in 1945. 
Education for commerce is regarded as embracing educational facilities for those 
preparing for or engaged in business occupations of every kind, professional or other- 
wise, from office routine, such as shorthand and typewriting, to positions of high 
responsibility. After a review of the growth of commercial education and present-day 
facilities, consideration is given to pre-employment education, professional examina- 
tions and national certificates, higher education for commerce, education for manage- 
ment, and staff, buildings and equipment. A summary is then given of each chapter 
and its recommendations. The committee met under the chairmanship of Sir Alexander 
M. Carr-Saunders, and received oral or written evidence from a large number of 
individuals and organizations, whose names are listed at the end of the report. (650.7) 
Writing 
A BOOK OF scripts. Alfred Fairbank. Penguin Books, 3s. sC8. 39 pages. 
64 plates. 9 figures in text. Bibliography. (King Penguin Books) 
This attractively produced addition to a well-known and most modestly priced series 
deals with the development of the alphabet with special consideration of contemporary 
English handwriting. The collection of plates constitutes an anthology of calligraphy 
from Roman square capitals through Carolingian minuscules, Renaissance humanist 
script, and the English writing masters of the seventcenth and eighteenth centuries, 
to examples by such modern masters as Edward Johnstone, Graily Hewitt and the 
author himself. There is an admurable historical sketch on handwriting followed by 
comments on Legibility, Economy and Speed, and Calligraphy—the latter being 
defined as ‘handwriting considered as an art’. This is the first King Penguin to be issued 
with a dust jacket which repeats the cover design (one of the finest of the scries) 
adapted by Jan Tschichold, a noted typographic expert, from a design (1547) by Juan 
de Yciar. This book should be most useful in schools and colleges of art which include 
the teaching of fine, legible handwriting in their curriculum. The author is a well- 
known teacher of handwriung. (652) 


Signals 

SEA SIGNALLING SIMPLIFIED. For the Merchant Navy, Sea Cadets, 
Fishermen, Yachtsmen and all Seamen. P. i Russell. Robert Ross, 5s.6d. 
L.Post 8. 86 pages. 9 diagrams. 


Captain Russell’s little book, besides being instructional, is a very handy reference work 
to accompany those to whom it is addressed. It presents a simple system, with all 
essential notes, for learning and using the International Code of Signals, flags, pendants, 
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morse lamp and semaphore. Additionally, it includes a section covering the life-saving 
organization on the coasts of the United King gdom. The book is the w ork of a pre actical 
instructor in signalling, and its very reasonable price is an added recommendation. 


(654.9) 


Printing 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS. Two Lectures. Stanley Morison. Sylvan Press, 
21s. sR8. 106 pages. 32 plates. List of plates. Appendix. Index. 


In this volume are reprinted two lectures given in 1937 and 1944 before the British 
Academy, London, and the Royal College of Art, Edinburgh. The first essay in the 
book on “The Typographic Arts’ examines the general background of the invention 
of printing from the movable type in the mid-fifteenth century, the development of 
the Aldine italic type at Venice and the application in the seventeenth century of 
engraving processes realized in the superb fount of ‘romain du roi’ cut for Louis XIV 
at the French Royal Prinung House. This survey of the development of typographic 
art, which includes such famous names in printing history as Baskerville, Bodoni, 
Foulis, Koenig and Bauer, concludes with an important evaluation of William Morris's 
contribution in the late nineteenth century emphasizing Morris's theories concerning 
the relation of ornament with type. The second essay on ‘The Art of Prinang’ 
analyses the factors which determine the actual design of printing type and their 
relation with the various processes of reproduction including photographic techniques. 
The influence of lettering crafts other than those of calligraphy, such as inscriptions 
cut in stone or metal, is brilliantly related to the thesis that printing is ‘a general 
muluplication process’ of all forms of knowledge to as wide a public as possible. Mr. 
Morison’s examination of these wider aspects of typographic art provides valuable 
suggestions for a revision of the narrow atutude, itselt a survival of Renaissance pre- 
oad against a new invention, that prinung is merely ‘mech mnize¢ 1 handwriting "In 
the p esent reprint the number of plates has been increased and the Ap} pendix supp sle- 
0 Be 1 by lists of specimen printing sheets and treatises on writing. The student will 
also ~_ useful bibliogr i} hical notes and references to the literature of printing. 
Mr. Stanley Morison, who is well known as an expert on his subject, has been Typo- 
gray aa i) Adviser to The Times since 1929. (655.04) 


Accounts Packaging Distribution 

PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY. A Comprehensive 
Guide to the Keeping of Present-Day Business Accounts. L. J. Northcott 
and C. S. Forsyth. Odhams Press, 12s.6d. D8. 576 pages. Index. 


- ; ‘ ‘ ; Kd 
A useful and clearly written text-book covering the keeping of accounts in al} its 
branches, both manual and mechanized. Some valuable chapters on the new Com- 
| 


panies Act of 1948 are included tor the more advanced student. (057) 


“PACKAGING ANNUAL CATALOGUI OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1949. 
Tudor Press, 2§ L.Post 4. 207 pages. (user: idions. San ipl s of Packaging. 


: ; : 
A useful directory containing a buyer’s guide and general arncles on packaging and 
mechanical handling. (658.7884058 8) 








THE COST OF DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMPTION GOODS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND ELSEWHERE. S. J. Lengyel and R. M. Beecroft. 
Introduction by Professor G. L. Wood. Faculty of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Melbourne (Australia), 30s. IM8. 189 pages. Bibliography. 


The aim of this survey is to find the cost of moving consumption commodities from 
the producer to the consumer. Since singularly little is known about these facts in 
Australia, and methods and devices pertaining to such an inquiry are regarded with 
surprise and distrust, the authors have had to exercise considerable patience and initia- 
tive in pursuing it. Their report, incorporating a great deal of factual material, is 
offered as a first instalment of a wider study in the economics of distribution. (658.8) 


Metallurgy and Assaying 
METALLURGY FOR ENGINEERS. E. C. Rollason. 2nd edition. Edward 
Amold, 16s. D8. 352 pages. 179 illustrations. Selected bibliography. Index. 


There is no doubt of the public demand for a book which, first published in 1939 
and reprinted nearly every year since, has required a second edition in 1949. In the 
necessary revision, there have been changes in both the ferrous and the non-ferrous 
sections. It is a concise factual summary which could be used either for reading or 
reference, or as a background to a course of lectures on the subject. The author was 
formerly general lecturer in metallurgy in Birmingham University. (669) 


THE CREEP OF METALS AND ALLOYS. E. G. Stanford. Temple Press, 
15s. D8. 162 pages. Diagrams. Bibliography. Index. 


The scope of this book is wide, covering both engineering and physical aspects. Of the 
five chapters, the first deals with conditions required for the measurement of creep. 
The rest cover respectively the form of the creep curve and its interpretation; the effects 
of composition, grain size, heat treatment and structural stability; methods of presenta- 
tion and extrapolation of creep results for design purposes; and finally the physical 
study of the mechanism of creep. In addition to over 200 literature references, there is 
a bibliography on creep test methods, equipment and technique. (669) 


Manufactures 
THE LIGHT METALS INDUSTRY. W. Lewis. Temple Press, 21s. D8. 411 
pages. Illustrations. Bibliography. Index. 


The author, who has long been connected with the aluminium industry, provides a 
survey of the light metals industry, dealing not only with production and fabrication, 
but also with applications, economics and statistics. The accent is mainly on aluminium, 
magnesium and beryllium being treated much more briefly. A large field has been 
covered, naturally without too great detai] on the technical aspects. The book should 
appeal to those who seek rapid information on the most varied aspects of the light- 
metals industry, particularly aluminium. (671) 


WOOD TURNING FOR THE BEGINNER. A. Macbeth. Percival Marshall, 
3s.6d. C8. ror pages. Illustrations. Appendix. 

In this volume, which is well written and has excellent illustrations, the young wood- 

turner will find much information that will be most helpful. The “Safety First Dont’s’ 

are to be particularly commended, as well as the simple dimensional objects which 

have been included in the appendix. (674) 
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THE WEAVER 'S CRAFT. L. E. Simpson and M. Weir. Dryad Press (Leicester), 
15s. C4. 220 pages. 38 illustrations. Bibliography. Index. 
As a text-book for teaching or as a work of reference for the expert this book could 
hardly be bettered; it is a little too advanced for the beginner, however. Schemes of 
work and methods of teaching are dealt with very comprehensively. There is also a 
chapter on »p'nning and dyeing rather confusingly called ‘New Materials’. 
(677.02824) 


YEAR BOOK OF THE TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 1949-50. Textile Institute 
(Manchester), 10s. R8. 258 pages. Illustrations. Bibliography. 


A comprehensive picture of the activities of the Institute; a list of members is included, 
but as well as data on the Institute itself there are some very useful sections dealing with 
such subjects as education in the textile industry, standardization, including textile 
terms and definitions, determination of yarn count, etc. A list of textile organizations 
in this country and overseas, together with a bibliography of textile literature is also 
included. (677.06242) 


FINE ARTS AND RECREATION 
History of Art 


A STUDY OF AUSTRALIAN ART. Herbert E. Badham. Currawong Publish- 
ing Co. (Sydney, Australia), 47s.6d. sK8. 248 pages. Index. 
In this comprehensive contribution to the history of Australian art, the author claims 
to cover the entire field from its aboriginal prologue to the contemporary scene. He 
sets the great names in Australian art—among them Martens, Lambert, Streeton, 
Gruner, the Lindsays, and Dobell—in their place in the tradition and enters a plea, too, 
for more constructive thought on the part of contemporary art critics. Lucidly 
written, the book is woven round a loose chronological framework and divided into 
parts which the author considers fit phases and periods. (709.94) 


Regional and City Planning 

WARWICK: ITS PRESERVATION AND REDEVELOPMENT. A plan... 
for the Borough Council by Patrick Abercrombie and Richard Nickson. 
Architectural Press, 128.64. C4. 152 pages. 70 illustrations (some in colour). 
Maps. Appendices. Index. Endpaper maps. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie has a world reputation among architect town-planners. 
This report and plan for the preservation and redevelopment of a historic midland 
town, which he and his partner, Richard Nickson, were commissioned to prepare for 
Warwick Borough Council, will therefore command wide attention. The book’s 
main value lies in the clear manner in which it shows how unplanned development 
can be controlled and an ancient town rediscover dignity. The very many excellent 
photographs by Bernard Mason (of the Nationai Buildings Record), and the generous 
provision of line-sketches, maps and plans, will encourage general readers as well as 
those professionally concerned with town planning. Among the five appendices is an 
interesting contribution on agriculture by Dr. Dudley Stamp. There is an index of 
place names in and around Warwick. (711.094248) 
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HOUSING MANUAL, 1949. Ministry of Health. H.M. Stationery Office, 
38.6d. sC4. 150 pages. 168 illustrations. Appendices. Index. 


This manual, prepared by the Ministry of Health in consultation with other Ministries, 
and with the assistance of a Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee and a panel of architects appointed by the Association of Local Authorities, 
offers authoritative advice to all concerned with the provision of housing. In general, 
it confines itself to such matters as the selection of sites, the layout, design and equip- 
ment of dwellings, and standards of accommodation. The new Manual differs in 
emphasis appreciably from its predecessor of 1944, since the present long-term housing 
problem calls for a much greater variety of types. In general it is an admirable docu- 
ment, conscientiously prepared, lucidly and attracuvely presented. The examples of 
recent housing, which are illustrated, could hardly have been better chosen or photo- 
graphed. (711.1) 
COMPLETE LAW OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. H. A. Hill. 
4th edition. Butterworth, 85s. R8. 1,450 pages. Tables. Index. 
A considerable number of books have been written on the law of town and country 
planning in England and Wales since the passing of the principal Act in 1947, but 
“Hill’ was established as a standard work on the subject before that date. This new 
edition is devoted mainly to the new Act, which ts set out at length with full annota- 
tions, and the earlier Acts on the same subject. Other Acts on the restriction of ribbon 
development, licensing planning and new towns are also included, together with those 
relating to compulsory acquisition and compensation therefor. The inclusion of sub- 
ordinate legislation and official circulars and memoranda make a complete com- 
mentary on the law. A valuable additional section deals with the doctrine of ultra vires, 
discretion and judicial and quasi-judicial functions. The author, a barrister-at-law, is 
an authority. (711.172) 


Indoor and Window-Ledge Gardening 
GROW THEM INDOORS. Window Ledge and House Gardening. Allen H. 
Wood. Lindsay Drummond, 7s.6d. L.Post 8. 198 pages. 34 photographs. 
19 text figures. Chart. Index. 
By confining himself to those plants commonly grown indoors in Britain and similar 
latitudes, the author of this book has made it extremely attractive, especially at present, 
when conditions have made ‘indoor’ and “window-ledge’ gardening more popular 
than ever before. The groups dealt with include bulbous plants, cacti and succulents, 
climbers, and miscellaneous house plants. Before getting down to details of the various 
types, however, the author has a number of valuable chapters on soils, potting, heat, 
light, and other requirements; at the end of the book is a chapter on diseases, followed 
by a most useful chart of suggested species for interior decoration. The illustrations 
show a wide range of types, and are well up to the standard of the text, which is 
straightforward, informative, and devoid of unnecessary detail. (716.4) 


Sculpture 

GHIBERTI. Ludwig Goldscheider. Phaidon Press, 25s. IFfol. 153 pages. 
Frontispiece. 141 plates. Many illustrations in the text. Notes on the 
plates. Bibliographical note. 


Designed on the same lines as the Phaidon Press volumes on Michelangelo and Dona- 
tello, this book reproduces the complete work of Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1453), the 
earliest of the great triumvirate of Florentine sculptors. Ghiberti is best known for the 
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two pairs of bronze doors, illustrating Bible scenes, which he designed and cast between 
1403-53 for the doorways of the Baptistery at Florence; he also executed figures in 
niches for the church of Or San Michele, Florence, and various other works, including 
several terracotta Madonnas, have been attributed to his workshop. The excellent 
photogravure plates, which include many enlarged details, are supplemented by an 
Introduction, a translation by Adrian Allinson of Ghiberti’s autobiography (which 
forms part of his Commentaries on art and architecture), the biography (published 
1558) written by the famous ftalian art historian Vasari in A. B. Hinds’s translation, 
a bibliographical note and a Catalogue giving details of the plates. The high standard 
of plates and scholarly editorship which characterizes the publications of the Phaidon 
Press is well maintained in this latest volume. (734.4505) 


Architectural Draughtsmanship 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE AND RENDERING. Cyril 
A. Farey and A. Trystan Edwards. 2nd edition, revised. Batsford, 21s. C4. 
104 pages. 103 illustrations. Bibliography. Appendix. Index. 
This book, which originally appeared in 1931, has been out of print for some years. 
The new and revised edition should be welcome to students and draughtsmen, for it 
provides a complete survey of modern architectural draughtsmanship as practised in 
Great Britain, and it is authoritative, Mr. Farey being perhaps our best known expo- 
nent of the art and Mr. Edwards a respected architectural critic. Some illustrations 
have been replaced and many, including some in colour, have been added, but the 
chapters on Lighting, Shadows and Reflections, Composition, Measured Drawings, 
etc., remain. There is an appendix giving a practical example of a method of setting 
up a perspective drawing and, not the least important feature of the volume, a biblio- 
graphy of books on architectural draughtsmanship. (744) 
Rugmaking 
YOUR RUGMAKING. Klares Lewes and Helen Hutton. Sylvan Press, 8s.6d. 
C8. 132 pages. 31 plates. Diagrams. Index. 
This book gives all the necessary instructions for the beginner who wishes to make 
rugs. Rugmaking on looms is very thoroughly dealt with and no branch of the craft 
is neglected; the section on design is most important and stimulating. An appendix on 
dyeing and a list of British suppliers of rugmaking materials is also included. 
(745.52643) 
Painting 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH PAINTING, 1400-1500. Grete Ring. Phaidon 
Press, 35s. IM4. 251 pages. 175 plates. so illustrations in the text (6 in 
colour). Catalogue. Index of places. 
This important volume presents an independent valuation of French fifteenth-century 
painting in the general context of the late international Gothic style. In the introduc- 
tion Dr. Grete Ring analyses the specifically French qualities of the comparatively 
little-known paintings of this period. She also discusses the increasingly important role 
of individual patrons belonging to the royal houses of Valois and Anjou. The plates 
include both easel paintings and miniatures from such famous manuscripts as the Trés 
Riches Heures du Duc de Berri. The detailed Catalogue, which is based on personal 
inspection and knowledge of the originals, contains an impressive quantity of specialist 
information. Valuable supplementary features of this scholarly book are Biographical 
Notes on the Painters, a family tree of Patrons of the House of Valois and their Painters 
and a map of medieval France. (750.944) 
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THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. Oliver Millar. Longmans, Green, 10s.6d. C4. 
18 pages. 40 plates (8 in colour). Bibliography. (Masters of Painting) 

JAN VERMEER OF DELFT. Frithjof van Thienen. Longmans, Green, 10s.6d. 
C4. 24 pages. Coloured frontispiece and 36 plates (7 in colour). Biblio- 
graphy. (Masters of Painting) 

The first two titles in a new series of monographs, edited by the art critic Eric Newton, 

published with the aim of filling the gap between ‘specialist’ and ‘popular’ books. 

The text pages, interspersed with the colour reproductions, are followed by a con- 

cluding section of monochrome plates. Books of this type are useful for schools and 

for students beginning the study of art history, but it is to be regretted that the colour 
plates bear little resemblance to the originals. The text is written by two distinguished 
art experts, Oliver Millar, Assistant Surveyor of H.M. The King’s Pictures, and 

Professor van Thienen, Professor of History of Art at the State Academy of Arts, 

Amsterdam. Both books are printed in Holland. (759.207) (759.9492) 

Wood-Engraving 

THOMAS BeEwiICK. Graham Reynolds. THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF 
ROBERT GIBBINGS. Thomas Balston. Art & Technics, 6s. each. C8. 
96 : 112 pages. 48 : 73 illustrations. 

These two books published in similar style and format introduce the work of two 

masters of wood-engraving, one living and one dead. Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) 

was the father of the modern school of wood-engraving in book illustration; his 

delicate vignettes of birds and beasts have long been famous. Graham Reynolds, 

Keeper of Paintings at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, gives a concise 

account of Bewick’s work in relation to his life and time with a representative selec- 

tion of reproductions and a bibliography of works about Bewick. In the second book 

Thomas Balston, who has written several books on nincteenth-century characters 

and bibliography, provides the first critical and biographical monograph on the work 

of Robert Gibbings. Gibbings’s wood-engravings are probably best known through 
his book Sweet Thames, Run Softly, though the author and artist is also well known to 
book-collectors as a former director of the Golden Cockerell Press and founder- 
member of the Society of Wood-Engravers. A full list of books which he has 
illustrated is included. (761.2) 


Cinematography: Titling 

HOW TO TITLE AMATEUR FILMS. L. F. Minter. Focal Press, 6s. C8. 
128 pages. Illustrations. Glossary. (Focal Cine Books) 

The author, who is responsible for the art work of Gateway Film Productions, first 

surveys the main points of a title and then goes on to deal with lettering, backgrounds 

and borders, titlers, photography, special effects, animated titles, title substitutes and 

other matters connected with titling. The book is illustrated with line drawings and 

photographs. (778.535) 

Music 

THE SONGS OF HENRI DUPARC. Sydney Northcote. Dennis Dobson, 
8s.6d. sD8. 122 pages. Frontispiece and 2 illustrations. Musical examples. 
Bibliography. 

This introduction to the art of Dupare (1848-1933) by the well-known lecturer and 

adjudicator is probably the first on this subject to appear in English. It makes no attempt 

to present a full biography of the composer, but gives a careful study of his musical 
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antecedents and the songs which resulted. One chapter of this book is devoted to the 
poets whose work Duparc set to music; then follow analyses of the songs, in chrono- 
logical order, giving a short sketch of the circumstances of composition and a version 
of the text in English. The book concludes with a list of gramophone recordings and a 
short bibliography. (784.3061) 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. Translated from the German and edited by 
William J. Mitchell. Cassell, 30s. IM8. 449 pages. 4 illustrations. Musical 
examples. Bibliography. 

This is the first complete translation into English of a work which not only instructed 

those eighteenth-century composers who were pupils of its author, but whose influence 

continued until the beginning of the nineteenth century; Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
were all students of the method. Apart from the grouping of the chapters in Part Two 
into two main headings, the author’s arrangement of his material has been preserved. 

Later alterations and additions made by Bach have been incorporated in the text, 

but identified in editorial notes. In Part One, there are three chapters, on Fingering, 

Embellishments and Performance, respectively; in Part Two, Intervals and Notation, 

Thorough-Bass and Accompaniment and a final section on Improvisation. Through- 

out, the book is fully illustrated by musical examples of each point discussed, and the 

bibliography, added by Dr. Mitchell, consists largely of German material. _ (786.3) 


Games and Pastimes 
SPORT IN ENGLAND. A History of Two Thousand Years of Games and 
Pastimes. Norman Wymer. Harrap, 15s. D8. 271 pages. Frontispiece and 
$7 illustrations. Bibliography. Index. 
The British sporting tradition has always been closely linked with the everyday life of 
the people and this book, by a writer who has shown in other books a deep under- 
standing of British traditions and country life, is an excellent survey of the develop- 
ment of the pastimes of the people. He describes the influence of the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes and Normans on the pastimes and shows that nearly every age has brought 
forth its quota of new sports. Many games were never invented but grew naturally 
because of the whims of individuals or owing to the conditions in which the people 
lived. This is not a history of individual sports and sporting events; records and 
achievements of the present-day are only briefly mentioned. It is in the form of a 
social history and is a valuable contribution in that field. (790.942) 


The Film 
THE FILM TILL NOW. Paul Rotha. With an additional section by Richard 
Griffith. Revised and eriarged edition. Vision Press, 42s. D8. 756 pages. 
175 illustrations. Appendices. Index. 
The original edition of The Film Till Now appeared in 1930 but has long been out of 
print. Paul Rotha, the well-known film director and author of several other important 
books on the film, including Celluloid (1931), Movie Parade (1936), Documentary Film 
(1936), has now, with the help of an American, Richard Griffith, Director of the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures in New York, brought the present 
work up to date and it certainly forms a monumental volume. The original edition 
ended with the advent of the sound track, and the main body of the earlier text has 
been reprinted as it stood, with only minor changes for the sake of accuracy. As Mr. 
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Rotha writes in his long new preface, “Tempting as it was in places to modify an 
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opinion . . . it has not been done’. The section, “The Film Since Then’, which is a 
j 


4 : ie : : 
survey of the modern cinema and forms about one third of the book, is the work of 


Mr. Griffith. The appendices consist of lists of production units of some outst: anding 
films and of some terms used in the industry, rf a selected book list and of extracts 
from a programme issued in connection with a memorial performance of Carl 


Mayer’s work. The work should be invaluable not only as a survey but as a work of 


reference. (791.4) 


The Theatre 

THE YEAR'S WORK IN THE THEATRE, 1948-49. Edited by J. C. 
Trewin. The British Council: Longmans, Green, 3s. ay IM8. 75 pages. 
5 colour, 8 monochrome plates. 3 appendices. Index. Paper bound. 

In this pleasantly produced brochure, leading authorities in the dramatic, musical and 

artistic worlds assess the important productions of the year 1 June 1948 to 31 May 

1949. In addition to recalling the most memorable events in the theatre for that period, 

the book includes an article on one of this century’s major dramatists, W. Somerset 

Maugham. An appendix lists some of the more important books published during the 


year. This is the first appearance of a publication which the British Council hope to 
issue annually. (792.058) 


THEATRE TAPESTRY. Henry Gibbs. Jarrolds, 21s. IM8. 263 pages. 34 illus- 
trations. Bibliography of sources. Index. 
T his second book on the theatre by the author of several novels and a book of travel 
is described as ‘a study of British dramatists and their contributions to the theatre, 
beginning with earliest times, and ending with a controversial and forthright warning 
upon the contemporary theatre, its future, and the impending National Theatre’. 
However, the value of the book lies not so much in its writing or criticisms as in the 
conveyance of a series of vivid impressions. ‘This is a purely personal evaluation of 
our theatrical history’, says the author, and as such, and for the ardent enthusiasm 
Henry Gibbs shows for his subject, the book makes enjoyable reading. —_ (792.0942) 


INTRODUCING THE THEATRE. Ernest Short. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s. 
D8. 384 pages. 31 illustrations. Bibliography. Index. 
Writing in a lively popular style, Mr. Short surveys the arts of the theatre and ‘the 
plays and theatrical entertainments of the past half century or so which . . . have given 
most pleasure to English audiences’. He discusses them in detail, with many quotations, 
under such headings as ‘The Playhouse’, ‘Plots and Plot-making’, ‘The Drama of 
Incident’, “The Faculty of Laughter’, “Spectacle in the Theatre’, ‘Creating a Star’ 
and ‘Voice in the Theatre’. (792.0942) 


Ballet 

BALLET: A COMPLETE GUIDE TO APPRECIATION. History, Aesthetics, 
Ballets, Dancers. Arnold L. Haskell. Revised edition. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. 
sC8. 215 pages. 17 photographs. 2 drawings and 7 woodcuts in the text by 
Kay Ambrose. Index. Paper bound. (Pelican Books) 

This valuable and compact little handbook was first published by Penguin Books in 


July 1938 and first revised in January 1945. It now appears in a third edition, reset 
more spaciously, and furnished with new photographs and new material to bring the 
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chapters on the contemporary scene up to date. It now gives some account of recent 
ballets of importance (Mam zelle Angot, Symphi nic Variations, Miracle in the Gorbals, 
Les Forains, Le Jes une Homme et la Mort) and of the foremost young dancers of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet and the post-war French and American companies. The 
bibliography—omitted from the second edition—has not been restored. (792.8) 


Pp . 7 , 

BACKGROUND TO A BALLET. A Record of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at 

Covent Garden. John F. Speed. Louis Klemantaski, 38.6d. 8? > 6} inches. 

: | . y . 

32 pages. 60 photographs by Louis Klemantaski. Paper bound. 
This collection of unposed back-stage photographs was taken at Covent Garden during 
a Sadler’s Wells ballet season, and shows the stage, wardrobe, and paint-room staff at 
work as well as the ballet company at class, at rehearsal, in performance, watching 
from the wings and acknowledging applause. The commentary identifies the occasion 
and the dancers scen and as the short introduction explains seeks to link the pictures 
loosely ito the narration of a day’s activities back stage. (792.8) 


Outdoor Sports and Games 
CRICKET IN THE BLOOD. Dudley Nourse. Hodder & Stoughton, 12s.6d. 
D8. 212 pages. Frontispiece. Illustrations. 


A popular account of his crK keting experiences by th 1 ¢ aptain of the $ South African 
Test Teams of 1948-9. Like his father a player of intern: tional re pute, the author deals 


} 1 } ’ 4 
with cricket in England and Australia as well as in South Africa, ar Ulustrates his text 


with a number of action photographs. (796.358) 


THE MODERN FOWLER. With a Guide to Some of the Principal Coastal 
rl ~ % . ~* 
Wildfowling Resorts of Today. J. Wentwe rth Day. Introduction by Sir 
j 
Claude Cl hampion de C respigny. Revised edition. Batchworth Press, 15s. 
D8. 288 pages. Frontispiece and 23 photographs. Index. 
This revised edition of an outstanding book on wildfowl and fowling, which was first 
published in 1934, 1s by one of the best authorities on the subject. The author has had 
about twenty-seven years’ experience of fowling on the East Coast of England and 
this is a most compre hensive guide covering all aspects of the sport. Punt-gunning, 
shore shooting, the preservation and propagation of wildfowl, snipe shooting, duck 
decoying and wildtowling equipment are among the eopic s considered in a book which 
also contains personal reminiscences and descriptions of the East Coast shores, waters, 
and countryside. (799.24) 


LITERATURE 


A WRITER'S NOTES ON HIS TRADE. C. E. Montague. Penguin Books, 
eg ‘ eee : 
1s.6d. sC8. 192 pages. Paper bound. (Pelican Books) 

C. E. Montague (1867-1928), for many years on the staff on the Manchester Guardian 

newspaper, was a novelist and an accomplished critic of literature and drama who 

gave much thought to the techniques and values of good writing. The present 

inquiry, which is designed as a guide for both readers and writers, examines the com- 

plex discipline which a writer must learn and accept if he is to use the English language 

with power and precision. Narrative, overstatement, realism, lucidity, and slang, are 

some of the aspects of writing considered. The book was first published in 1930. 
(808) 
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American Literature 
THE HAIRY AP£, ANNA CHRISTIE and THE FIRST MAN. Eugene 
O'Neill. Reprint. Jonathan Cape, 8s.6d. C8. 111 pages 


First published in Britain in 1923 and reprinted eight times since, this important col- 
lection of O’Ncill’s plays makes a welcome reappearance after ten years. From a brief 
apprenticeship in playwriting O'Neill emerged as America’s major playwright. He 
is a writer of dynamic power and his ceaseless experiments in dramatic form reveal 
him as a tireless pioneer. His experiments have not always been successful, but the 
three plays in this volume show his mastery of the chosen form. The Hairy Ape is 
largely a symbolic tragedy, Anna Christie a realistic drama of a prostitute, tragic in 
spirit, yet with an unexpected happy ending, and The First Man again realistic, a 
tragedy of married life. (812.5) 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. A Trilogy. Eugene O'Neill. Reprint. 
Jonathan Cape, 8s.6d. C8. 288 pages. 


In this tragedy, a modern counterpart to Aeschylus’s House of Atreus, O’ Neill has most 
nearly matched the grandeur of his conception with the finished play. The three parts, 
“Homecoming” (four acts), “The Hunted’ (five acts), and “The Haunted’ (four acts), 
form one long, complete play and exemplify perfect symmetry of design. It is a drama 
of a New England family, in the years 1865-6, relentlessly pursued by the Eumenides, 
The play was first published in Britain in 1932 (812.5) 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. A Play. Tennessee Williams. Lehmann, 
7s.6d. C8. 112 pages. 


Author of The Glass Menagerie, and of a volume of one-act plays, 27 Wagons Full of 
Cotton, Tennessee Williams has written a play that has won him fame in New York, 
Paris and London. A Streetcar Named Desire received both the Critics’ Circle and 
Pulitzer awards. It was published earlier in America and in serial form in the London 
newspaper, the Evening Standard; the present volume contains the English reading text 
approved by the author. The subject of some controversy among the critics, it is a 
powerful and often violent play that is, however, suffused with poetic symbolism. Its 
setting is a tenement building in New Orleans, its theme the pathetic clinging to 
dreams and pretences of a broken creature, confronted by primitive brutality in the 
crude glare of everyday life in a southern state slum. The love between her and her 
sister is the only géntleness in a play of pity and terror. (812.5) 


English Poetry 

SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE ENGLISH MASQUES AND LIGHT 
opeRAS. Collected and edited by Frederick S$. Boas. Harrap, 8s.6d. 1C8. 
175 pages. 

The present book is a companion volume to Dr. Boas’s Songs and Lyrics from the 

English Playbooks and ranges in date from 1604 to 1900. The purest poetry of the 

anthology is confined to the seventeenth-century masques, which belong to the great 

age of English vocal music, when madrigal and lute-song had an accepted place in 

domestic life. Among the poets represented are Ben Jonson, Daniel, Campion and 

Milton. The decline of the masque coincides with the end of an age in poetry and there 
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are only two important names in the entire range of the light opera period from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the beginning of the twenticth—John Gay, of 
Beggar's Opera fame, and W. S. Gilbert. In the interim no writer of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries produced any quantity of songs that can profitably be taken out 
of their theatrical context. As the eighteenth century advanced, the growing separation 
of musician and poet impoverished the lyric. (821.04) 


THE MYSTERY OF KEATS. John Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill, 12s.6d. 
D8. 260 pages. Frontispiece. 
‘This book’, says Mr. Murry, ‘is intended as a companion volume to my Keats and Shake- 
speare. It incorporates much of the matter which originally appeared in Studies in Keats: 
New and Old, but [now] drastically revised and re-arranged. In particular I have seized 
the opportunity of considering anew the character of Fanny Brawne and the nature of 
her influence on Keats in the light of all the new evidence which has been made public 
since Keats and Shakespeare was written, twenty-five years ago . . . [and] completely 
recant the harsh judgment I then passed upon her.’ For him the book’s chief value 
‘consists in its effort to reveal a little more of what I have called—following Keats 
himself—the prophetic element in his work and life . . . 1 know of no life which gives 
me so directly the sense of revelation, of the unutterable being uttered through it.’ Mr. 
Murry’s critical essays are in fact too apt to pass into something like religious medita- 
tions, and in writing of Keats he sometimes loses altogether his sense of proportion and 
his emotional control. Nevertheless he is Keats’s best interpreter, unequalled in know- 
ledge as in intuitive understanding of the poet’s work and life, and some of the essays 
in this book have a great illuminating power, notably perhaps the studies of Keats in 
relation to Milton, Wordsworth and Blake, with their penetrating comment on the 
contrast between Milton’s approach to poetry and Shakespeare’s, and the analysis of 
that type of creative genius which Keats called Negative Capability. The frontispiece 
is a portrait sketch of Keats by his friend Benjamin Robert Haydon, recently 
discovered and not previously published. (821.78) 


COLLECTED POEMS. Roy Campbell. John Lane The Bodley Head, 15s. D8. 
297 pages. Notes. 


This edition includes all Roy Campbell’s important poems, both lyrical and satirical, 
from the early Wayzgoose (1928), an exuberant satire on ‘colonial culture’, to “Songs 
between the Soul and the Bridegroom’ (1947), translated from St. John of the Cross. 
Mr. Campbell’s is a ‘gymnastic Muse’ and his verse has the daring and muscular 
adroitness of an athlete on a trapeze. He writes with a romantic truculence that is 
closer to the tradition of Byron and Baudelaire than any modern literary movement. 
Deeply influenced by the genius of Provence and Spain, one entire section of his 
book is inspired by the ancient Mithraic cult. In The Georgiad and other pieces he has 
written some of the best and hardest hitting satirical verse of our time. (821.91) 


POEMS, 1935-1948. Clifford Dyment. Dent, 7s.6d. sD8. 64 pages. 

Clifford Dyment attempts a conscious simplicity that too often degenerates into 
sentimentality. The best of his poems are those on religious subjects, such as ‘Pieta’ 
and ‘Saint Clare’, which are based on direct observation of pictures. His chief merit 
is that he attempts a kind of poetry that is nowadays all too rare. (821.91) 
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EPITAPHS AND OCCASIONS. Roy Fuller. Lehmann, 6s. IC8. 60 pages. 
In contrast to many of his contemporaries, Roy Fuller still believes in the unambiguous 
direct statement about immediate issues. Many of these new poems, occasional and 
informal in the best sense, are concerned with the relation of the individual's integrity to 
the Cc lle tive gor »d; others with the positiv e meanings ofartina s ciety doomed by the 
pressure of outside events. It is the essential rationalism, the urgent belief in the neces- 
sity of moral action, that is most notable in Mr. Fuller's poems. The book is closely 
packed with thought and its best poems are minor verse at its most accomplished. 
(821.91) 
English Drama 
SHAKESPEARE SONNETS DATED, and Other Essays. Leslie Hotson. Hart- 
Davis, 21s. D8. 254 pages. 9 illustrations. Appendices. 
Do not be misled by the title. This is a book for Shakespearian scholars, but equally 
for any reader who enjoys the processes of detection or vivid glimpses of the turbulent 
life of Elizabethan London; Dr. Hotson is not only the most famous and fortunate of 
scholar-detectives (it was he who unravelled the mystery of Marlowe’s death and 
discovered Shelley’s letters to Harriet), but he has also a lively style and a keen eye for 
revealing or picturesque detail. Some of these studies are reprinted from The Times, 
The Atlantic Monthly, etc. Most of them, however, are new. In the title-cssay he sets 
out to show from new evidence that Shakespeare’s sonnets, or some of them, were 
written much earlier than has been believed hitherto; the reader must judge whether 
he has proved his case. Several essays deal with tavern-life, “Roaring Boys at the Mer- 
maid’, ‘Ancient Pistol’, * Shakespeare Mourns a Godly Brewer’, and so forth. Other 
essays include ‘Love’s Labour Won’, ‘In Defence of Mercutio’, “The Adventure of 


the Single Rapier’, and there are appendices of new Shakespeare records. 82 


(822.33) 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD pveBTS. A Comedy. Philip Massinger. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Muriel St. Clare Byrne. 
Falcon Educational Books, 5s. cloth bound; 4s. limp covers. C8. 168 pages. 

This comedy of a ‘miserly uncle . . . outwitted by a spendthrift nephew’ was first 

performed in London about 1625. In an introduction, which is both historical and 

critical, Muriel St. Clare Byrne, of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, relates how 

this melodrama, above all his other plays, has won most fame for Massinger (1583- 

1640); how it anticipates in mood both the sentimental drama of the eighteenth century 

and the natural tastes of the middle-class audiences of the early nineteenth-century 

theatre; its popularity in America; and the tremendous effect the play made on the 
audience with Edmund Kean in the part of Sir Giles Overreach. This present publica- 
tion is the second in a new series of classics, each to be edited by a well-known scholar 

or Critic. (822.37) 


THE CRITIC: or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. R. B. Sheridan. Edited and Intro- 
duced by J. C. Trewin. Falcon Educational Books, 5s. cloth bound; 4s. limp 
covers. C8. 88 pages. 

This play, the most witty and famous rehearsal-play in the English language, was 

written in 1779 by the author of the classic comedies, The Rivals and The School for 

Scandal. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) wrote this burlesque-tragedy three 





years after he had become manager of Drury Lane Theatre, and although the play is 
full of topical allusions and domestic jokes in which he pokes fun at his Drury Lane 
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Company, it remains as spontancously comic and wittily satirical as it undoubtedly 
was in its own time. In his preface, J. C. Trewin, dramatic critic on the staff of the 
Sunday newspaper, The Observer, gives a short stage-history and criticism of the play. 
This volume is the first to be published in a new edition of plays ‘designed to provide 
the well-known and less well-known classics of the English theatre in a uniform and 
attractive format at a reasonable price’. (822.66) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. Oscar Wilde. Introduction by 
John Gielgud. New edition. Heinemann, 2s.6d. D8. 89 pages. (The Drama 
Library) 


First produced in 1895, Oscar Wilde’s famous comedy, in which he reached the 
height of his achievement, has had many revivals. The introduction, by a celebrated 
actor who has both produced and acted the leading part in the play, is written with 
a perfect understanding of the play’s mood, and the hints on costume, setting, pace 
and ‘business’ will be immensely valuable to future producers of the play. The volume 
is the second in a new series. (822.8) 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER. A Comedy in Three Acts. St. John Ervine. 
Reprint. Allen & Unwin, 4s.6d. C8. 88 pages. 

A vivacious comedy by the Ulster dramatist, critic and novelist, author of the sombre 

tragedies, Jane Clegg and The Ship and the more recent social and political dramas, 

Robert’s Wife and Private Enterprise. Since its first production in 1929, this comedy of 

the tangled affairs of a divorced husband, his first wife and his second, has been per- 





formed on numerous occasions, by both repertory and amateur companies. It is 
f i by both repertory and | I 

probably the most successful of any of St. John Ervine’s lighter works. The play was 
first published in 1929. (822.91) 


English Satire and Humour 
DRAYNEFLETE REVEALED. Osbert Lancaster. Murray, 8s.6d. M8. 79 pages. 
Illustrations. Endpaper maps. 

Osbert Lancaster is deservedly celebrated for his ‘Pocket Cartoons’ in the Daily Express. 
Equally witty, though hardly so widely appreciated, are the half dozen or more brief, 
but enchanting, satirical commentaries on public, municipal, and official taste by this 
brilliant author and draughtsman, who is also a joint editor of the Architectural Review. 
His latest book is a superb parody of a local history, and one can only marvel at the 
painless blend of scholarship, observation and gaicty that Mr. Lancaster displays in 
both his text and drawings. (827.91) 


English Miscellany 

THE STEVENSON COMPANION. Edited by John Hampden. Phoenix House, 
10s.6d. C8. 320 pages. 4 illustrations. 

This is the first attempt to provide in one volume a conspectus of the best work of 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94), the most accomplished and versatile of Scottish 

authors, the centenary of whose birth falls on 13 November 1950. The editor has 

contributed a twelve-thousand-word introduction, biographical and critical, and his 


f 


selection comprises two of Stevenson’s short stories (A Lodging for the Night and 
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Thrawn Janet), two essays, three extracts from travel books, sixteen poems, nine very 
interesting letters, a novel of South Sea island life, The Beach of Falesa, and the un- 
finished novel, Weir of Hermiston, which is one of the masterpieces of English 
literature. (828.8) 


French Literature 

STUDIES IN FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
Presented to R. L. Graeme Ritchie. Edited by Fraser Mackenzie, R. C. 
Knight, and J. M. Milner. Cambridge University Press, 25s. D8. 276 pages. 
Notes. 


A volume prepared to honour the retirement of Professor Ritchie from the Chair of 
French Language and Literature in the University of Birmingham, and as a tribute 
to his outstanding contribution to the cause of French culture and civilization. It 
includes twenty-three essays, including: Professor Bisson on Proust and Hardy: 
Incidence or Coincidence; Professor Mildred Pope on Variant Readings to three 
Anglo-Norman Poems; Professor Roe on Taine’s Conception of the English Mind; 
Professor Lytton Sells on Leconte de Lisle and Robert Burns; Professor Roy Pascal 
on Goethe’s Autobiography and Rousseau’s Confessions; and Professor Paul Barbier 
on the Origin and History of three French Words. (840.4) 


MOLIERE: A NEW CRITICISM. W. G. Moore. Oxford University Press, 
8s.6d. C8. 136 pages. Frontispiece. 2 indexes. 
It is inevitable that a vast library of criticism should gradually accumulate about the 
work of any great creative artist. The present volume, written by a Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, is the result of some fifteen years’ study in the French 
classics, which has led the author to the conclusion that ‘many current notions, which 
pass for academic apparatus . . . prove to be little more than legends of quite recent 
growth...” The basis of his criticism has been, therefore, ‘the abandonment of all 
assumptions regarding his (Moliére’s) philosophy and his emotions. . . allowing us 
freedom to interpret comedies as comedies and their author as an artist’. He sets out 
the evidence that the plays are the work of an actor, and then discusses the survival of 
the French farce, the use of the mask, and the structure of the plays. His forthright 
statement will prove useful to the student lost in the labyrinths of massive and 
conflicting theories. (842.42) 


NOAH. A Play in Five Scenes. André Obey. English text by Arthur Wilmutt. 
Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis. New edition. Heinemann, 2s.6d. D8. 
55 pages. (The Drama Library) 

Michel Saint-Denis, who has written the Introduction to this first volume in a new 

series, is General Director of the Old Vic Theatre Centre, and was at one time a 

member of a small group of actors later known as La Compagnie des Quinze, who 

worked together for a number of years in a village in Burgundy. He explains how 

Obey wrote Noah for this little group of actors and how they came to play it all over 

Europe. He describes the simplicity of the play, how Obey “gave life and reality to a 

story which centuries had turned into a legend’. The play, in this translation, has been 

produced a number of times in Britain, both professionally and by amateurs. Its blend 
of simplicity, colloquialism and religious faith makes it a modern counterpart of the 
medieval mystery and miracle plays. Arthur Wilmurt’s translation was first published 

in 1935. (842.91) 
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THE MIND OF PROUST. F. C. Green. Cambridge University Press, 25s. D8. 
546 pages. 
In his ‘detailed interpretation” of Marcel Proust’s (1871-1922) great serial novel A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, the Drapers Professor of French in the University of 
Cambridge is concerned exclusively with the meaning of the novel itself, in which, 
he says, the history of Proust’s spiritual or intellectual life is to be found. Except for 
a short biographical introduction, Professor Green has sedulously ignored the external 
facts of Proust’s life. He discusses and, in some cases, refutes the theories advanced by 
previous writers, in particular those of Professor Feuillerat, deals frankly with the 
homosexual element in the novel, and exposes the Bergsonian character of the work 
as a whole. The great virtue of his book, as distinct from much recent writing on 
Proust, is that it directs attention continuously to Le Temps Perdu itself rather than to 
its author. Considerable use is made of quotations, the longer of which are given in 
both the original French and in English. (843.91) 
Latin Literature 
VIRGIL: THE PASTORAL POEMS. A Translation of the Eclogues by E. V. 
Rieu. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 151 pages. Glossary. Paper bound. 
(Penguin Classics) 
An admirable prose translation of the Eclogues, prefaced by an introduction on Virgil 
and his times. There is also an essay on each of the poems and a glossary of names. The 
book is designed for those who are ignorant of both Latin and Roman history. 


(873.1) 
Greek Literature 
THE CLASSICS IN THE MODERN WORLD. H.C. Baldry. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Cape Town, South Africa), 2s.6d. D8. 24 pages. (University of 
Cape Town Lecture Series No. 1) 
Inaugural lecture by the Professor of Classics, University of Cape Town. Thesis: 
that the Classics can give a wide background to the study of modern humanities; can 
supply a sense of perspective and a habit of synthesis to correct the tendencies of a 
modern scientific outlook; and can promote accuracy in the use of speech. (880) 


HISTORY [AND GEOGRAPHY] 


THE WESTERN TRADITION. With an Introduction by Lord Layton. 
Vox Mundi, 7s.6d. ID8. 110 pages. 

ghteen talks given in the B.B.C. European Programme, scholars of 

wide reputation have viewed historically some aspects of Western civilization, show- 

ing the contributory factors that have brought into being the institutions and ideals 

which they regard as essential features of the Western tradition. They discuss the con- 


In this series of cig] 


tribution of this tradition to the world and where, and for what reason, it has fallen 
short of its ideals. They are concerned, too, with the difficulties confronting Western 
civilization and suggest how they can be met if the unique qualities of the Western 
tradition are to persist and spread. Professor Arnold Toynbee, in summing up the 
various arguments, emphasizes the significance of their agreements and differences, 
envisages an assessment of Western civilization by a non-Westerner, and, maintaining 
that a Western Tradition has still to be made, indicates what should be its essential 
basis. All who wish to think clearly on present world conditions will find this book of 
great value. (901) 
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Geography Travels Description 
MOTORING ABROAD. Rodney Walkerley. Temple Press, 10s.6d. sD8. 
231 pages. Frontispiece. 16 photographs. Decorations in text by Brockbank. 
Appendices. 
Post-war books on Continental motor touring conditions have not been numerous 
and this one, by the Sports Editor of The Motor, should prove useful to intending 
travellers, especially those who are taking their car abroad for the first time. The 
author’s colloquial style may cause irritation at times, but he writes vividly and is 
often amusing. Mr. Walkerley devotes most of his attention to France, Switzerland 
and Italy, telling of his travel experiences in these countries, while Paris receives a 
chapter to itself. In addition there are chapters on food and wine. Valuable appendices 
provide lists of hotels and restaurants, suggested routes, guide-books and touring 
agencies. Some fine photographs add distinction to an attractive publication. (914) 


ISLAND GOING. Robert Atkinson. Collins, 16s. D8. 384 pages. 47 plates. 
6 sketch maps. Bibliography. Index. 
Every year for five years up to 1939, the author, with one or two companions, visited 
one or other of the remote islands which, far out off the north and north-west coasts of 
Scotland, form the farthest outposts of Europe. Some of these islands had at one time 
been inhabited but one by one they became de-populated, since the islanders could, for 
one reason or another, no longer find a reasonable livelihood. As a result, each of these 
islands has become in its way a sanctuary for sea-birds, and it was to see some of these, 
among the rarest and most interesting of their kind, that Mr. Atkinson made his 
trips. But not only the bird life forms the material for this fascinating book. The islands 
themselves, their ancient history, the story of the crofters and fisher folk who inhabited 
them in recent times, are described in simple language, easy to read and never obscured 
by technical jargon. The illustrations, too, are a real part of the book and add greatly 
to its value, while the concluding chapters, which describe voyages made to the same 
haunts since the war, hold out promise of further books to come. There is a good 
bibliography which will be of value to those interested in this exciting and remote area 
of Europe. (914.117) 


RURAL RIDES. William Cobbett. Abridged and edited by S. E. Buckley. 
Harrap, 6s. sC8. 302 pages. (Holborn Library) 
William Cobbett (1762-1835), the son of a farmer and innkeeper, was a political 
journalist with a gift for clear, forthright English prose. He is now chiefly remembered 
for his series of tours of the English countryside on horseback, commenced in 1821 
after his return from America. These give an amazingly clear picture of England in 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century. Cobbett’s opinions were strong and he gave 
free expression to them on all occasions. In his character he summed up all those 
qualities represented by the figure of John Bull. The present selections from the Rural 
Rides are prefaced by a short biographical introduction. (914.2) 


ASHCOMBE. The Story of a Fifteen-Year Lease. Cecil Beaton. Batsford, 
15s. D8. 132 pages. Drawings and photographs. 

Ashcombe is an old secluded country-house in a wooded valley in the Wiltshire Downs. 

Cecil Beaton, the celebrated photographer and well-known theatrical designer and 

writer, discovering it in 1930 in a state of decay, at once recognized the latent artistic 

possibilities of the house and its setting. In this book he gives an account of its restora- 

tion under his guidance and with the help of his many famous artist friends. The house 
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and grounds soon became the centre of aesthetic activity and recreation for well- 
known painters, poets, literary and theatrical celebrities, whose individuality the 
author reveals as he shows them at work and play. The last and the most vividly 
written part of the book shows Ashcombe in wartime conditions, and presents the 
passing of the life at Ashcombe as symbolical of a graciousness that was everywhere 
disappearing and that now seems almost eccentric. A young man’s artistic enthusiasm 
has given a valuable picture of one phase of English life in the 1930s. (914.231) 


sOMERSET. M. Lovett Turner. Robert Hale, 15s. D8. 278 pages. 49 illustra- 
tions. Folding map. Index. (The County Books) 
The author’s main theme in this book is that in Somerset one can never escape the 
past. He finds ample evidence of this when he deals with the ancient cities of Bath and 
ristol, the many churches, old monasteries, castles and mansions, and Monmouth’s 
Sedgemoor campaign. In the smaller towns, too, in the villages and hamlets, the famous 
Somerset caves, and on the wild moorlands, he finds many milestones of the past. 
Modern life in Somerset, as seen in its farms and towns, is shown to have links with 
the past in legend, speech, custom and industries. The natural beauties of the county 
are brought out by emphasizing the unique contrast in landscape which Somerset 
affords, and are illustrated by excellent well-chosen photographs. (914.238) 


COMPANION INTO SUFFOLK. Herbert W. Tompkins. Methuen, 10s.6d. 
C8. 250 pages. 26 illustrations. Endpaper map. Indexes. (‘Companion’ 
Books) 


The author proves himself an efficient as well as a pleasant guide through Suffolk by 
describing a series of tours through the county, taking a district at a time as it presents 
some characteristic scenic, historical, or topographical features. In this way he gives a 
general picture of Suffolk from carefully chosen details of its scenery, ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture, its old village life and industries, its archacology, and the 
development of its towns. He has many interesting anecdotes of men, places and 
customs, and gives a good deal of attention to famous artists and literary men asso- 
ciated with the county. Districts of natural beauty, typical of East Anglia, and places 
of historical repute that the tourist often sees casually, may, with the help of this book, 
be visited with an interest stimulated by knowledge. (914.264) 


IN THE LAND OF AFTERNOON. Lawrence G. Green. Howard B. Timmins 
(Cape Town, South Africa), 12s.6d. D8. 255 pages. Coloured frontispiece. 
Illustrations. 

An anecdotal and pleasantly written account of people and customs at the Cape. 

Subjects include: old Dutch medicines, Cape flora, Africana, fruit- and tobacco- 

growing, and George Rex of Knysna. The author is a well-known Cape Town journa- 

list, and has written several popular books on the social history of the Cape. (916.87) 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN. Rosita Forbes. Evans Bros., 12s.6d. M8. 167 pages. 
33 photographs. Endpaper maps. 

The author, well known for her books of travel, has written a colourful account of 

a number of the islands of the Caribbean, including Curacao, Cuba, and the major 

British possessions. In addition to the brief description of the appearance of these 

islands, ‘passionate, poignant, prolific, bitter-sweet’, she touches on some of their 

political and social problems. The illustrations are attractive. (917.29) 
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TRAVELLING TONGUES. Debating across America. Kenneth Harris. Fore- 
word by Arthur Bryant. Murray, 8s.6d. 1C8. 223 pages. 


This book is the outcome rather than the account of a twenty-thousand-mile tour in 
the U.S.A. undertaken by the Oxford Debating Team, consisting of the author, Sir 
Edward Boyle and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. They visited sixty universities and forty- 
three States, and debated and conversed with many kinds and grades of students. But 
the book is by no means an account of formal college debates. Mr. Harris, in adopting 
the conversational method for his narrative, lets the people whom he met reveal, in 
character, as it were, many sides of American life and thought, as well as their astound- 
ing variety of opinions about Britain. The book is humorous, has a kindly wit and is 
never censorious or critical. It is, nevertheless, a striking and valuable revelation of 
much that readers should be eager to know, if they are interested in the relations 
between Britain and the U.S.A. (917.3) 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES. Ernest Young. Edward Stanford, 21s. D8. 
236 pages. 24 plates. 33 maps and diagrams. Index. 
Ernest Young, whose name is known to many students as a writer of school geo- 
graphies, here presents an unusual and most ple: sant book for the grown- up fireside 
traveller. It is an account of a journey he made, mostly by bus or on foot, from the 
border of Mexico to the border of Canada. The route chosen was that of the Spanish 
Missionaries who travelled north from Mexico in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Young’s manner is ambling and anecdotal; he mixes his history, geo- 
graphy, personal impressions and observations very agreeably. The illustrations are 
very good and the production is up to pre-war standard. (917.3) 


GREEN HELL. Julian Duguid. Pan Books, 2s. in the United Kingdom; 1s.6d. 
elsewhere. sC8. 253 pages. Paper bound. 
The Bolivian Gran Chaco is in one of the most remote and inaccessible parts of South 
America, and doubly formidable by reason of dense jungle, insect pests, scarcity of 
water, hostile tribes, and all but total absence of means of communication. Neverthe- 
less, a party of four men, whose chronicler was Duguid, survived the transit of the 
Gran Chaco, and moreover followed a route mapped almost four hundred years earlier 
by the Spanish explorer Nuflo de Chavez, their purpose being to make a report of the 
region’s agricultural potentialities. Exciting and dangerous adventures they had in 
plenty, hardships and scarcities were commonplace; but a splendid robust humour and 
gusto pervade the narrative. From their experiences, from the prodigal natural beauty 
of the forest and the rare savannah and rivers, and the tumbled remains of Jesuit build- 
ing of the eighteenth century, Duguid has composed a memorable travel book that 
gives a sensitive and varied picture of an unfamiliar and undeveloped region. The book 
was first published in 1931. (918.4) 


WONDERFUL AUSTRALIA IN PICTURES. Herald and Weekly Times 
(Melbourne, Australia), 12s.6d. R8. 240 pages. Illustrations. Index. 

This book presents a panoramic impression of Australia—her curiosities of nature, her 

aborigines, industries, and a discussion of her future—in 240 pages of pictures and 

prose. (919.4) 
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ONE WET SEASON. Ion L. Idriess. Angus & Robertson (Sydney, Australia), 
12s.6d. D8. 272 pages. Illustrations. Endpaper maps. 
This book, lucidly written, describes episodes in the daily lives of the rugged pioneers 
of the present day in the Australian Kimberleys, and preserves impressions of a rapidly 
vanishing phase of life in an environment unfamiliar even to the great majority of 
Australians. (919.41) 
TO THE ARCTIC! The Story of Northern Exploration from Earliest Times 
to the Present. Jeannette Mirsky. Allan Wingate, 21s. D8. 374 pages. 12 
plates. 12 text illustrations. 8 maps. Chronology of northern exploration. 
List of references, arranged by chapter. Index. 
To the Arctic! was first published in the United States in 1934 but was shortly after- 
wards withdrawn. It became a classic in its field in spite of its original small circula- 
tion. For the present edition the text has been revised in detail and brought down to 
the present day. For the first time there is now a complete history of Arctic travel. 
Miss Mirsky has compiled her record with an admirable objectivity which lifts her 
above the prejudice of rival theories and nationalities. Here are the dispassionate 
stories of Russia’s Great Northern Expedition, Britain’s tragic search for Franklin 
and her heroic attempts to find the North-West Passage, the exploits of Amundsen, 
Nansen, and Peary. As far as possible the author allows the men to tell their own story 
and she has a flair for knowing when to use quotations from her sources that makes 
her an ideal chronicler. The illustrations comprise both contemporary engravings and 
photographs. (919.8) 
Biography 
SAINT BENEDICT: HIS LIFE AND WORK. T. F. Lindsay. Burns Oates, 
10s.6d. sD8. 204 pages. Index. 
This life by an Oblate of the Order of St. Benedict is a straightforward account of the 
life of St. Benedict, aimed at the general reader, and avoiding the more intricate 
problems of historical scholarship. The book follows the career of the saint chrono- 
logically. The two chapters on the famous Rule and its intention and the chapter on 
St. Benedict’s devotional life are especially valuable. (922.22) 


DIARY OF A DEAN: St. Paul’s, 1911-1934. W. R. Inge. Hutchinson, 215. 
IM8. 228 pages. 18 plates. Index. 
This volume consists of extracts from the journal of Dr. Inge (and sometimes from his 
wife’s diary) which give innumerable sidelights on the ecclesiastical and political 
scene in England 1911-34 from the characteristic view of one of the most famous 
divines of this age, and with the wit, learning, prejudice and profundity which have 
made him one of the most widely read of writers on religion. The work is embel- 
lished by photographs, and at the end of the volume are printed his two famous public 
lectures, the Romanes lecture on ‘Progress’ (1920) and the Rede Lecture on the 
“Victorian Age’ (1922). (922.342) 
BENITO MUSSOLINI: MEMOIRS 1942-1943. With Documents Relating 
to the Period. Edited by Raymond Klibansky. Translated from the 
Italian by Frances Lobb. Introduction by Cecil Sprigge. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 18s. D8. 348 pages. Appendices. Index. 
In the words of the editor of this volume, who is Frothingham Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in McGill University, Montreal, the record was designed by Mussolini 
‘to be an apologia for his life and work [but] it is in fact a self-revelation, laying bare 








the personality of the writer and providing abundant material for the study of the 
pathology of dictators’. Published first in their collected form as a booklet supplement 
to the Milan Corriere della Sera in 1944, the memoirs appeared with additional matter 
later in the same year under the imprint of Mondadori, Milan. The narrative starts 
with El Alamein and presents the dictator’s views of events immediately preceding 
and following the capitulation of the Italian armies and the collapse of the Fascist 
regime. To this important document substantial new value has now been given by 
Professor Klibansky’s careful annotations, and by the several eye-witness accounts 
which have been added to throw further light on the Duce’s life between his downfall 
and his execution by Italian partisans in April 1945. Four appendices provide comments 
by the editor on the account given of the attack on Greece, an editorial note on the 
fateful Grand Council mecting of 25 July 1943, a select list of sources, and a ‘Who's 
Who’. Mr. Cecil Sprigge, Reuter’s correspondent at Milan, contributes an introduc- 
tion explaining the background of events and the character of the book. (923.245) 


ROMMEL. Desmond Young. Foreword by Ficld-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck. Collins, 12s.6d. D8. 288 pages. 11 illustrations. 2 maps. 2 end- 
paper maps. 2 appendices. Index. 


At the end of the war Brigadier Young set out to discover as much additional informa- 
tion as he could about the life and career of Field-Marshal Erwin Rommel. He talked 
with his widow and only son (who was a boy of fifteen at the time of his father’s death) 
and tracked down and interviewed many of Rommel’s associates, some of whom had 
served with him in both world wars. After a brief survey of Rommel’s early life, the 
author tells of his service in the First World War in which he won the Pour le Mérite, 
his military appointments between the two wars, and his command of the 7th Panzer 
Division in the invasion of France. He then deals in detail with the outstanding part of 
Rommel’s career as Commander of the Axis armoured forces in North Africa from 
1941 to 1943, when he was engaged successively against Wavell and Auchinleck and 
finally defeated by the Alexander-Montgomery combination. For a short period after 
this, Rommel was an Army Group commander in Italy before being transferred to the 
invasion area in France; here he was severely wounded but made a miraculous recovery. 
Then followsone of the highlights of thisabsorbingly interesting story—the liquidation 
of Rommel by Hitler for suspected complicity in the July plot. One of the 
appendices contains some of Rommel’s private papers discovered after the biography 
had gone to press: among these is Rommel’s appreciation of British tactics in and after 
the Battle of El Alamein. It was after this battle that he lost his respect and admiration 
for Hitler. Rommel was one of the great commanders of the Second World War and 
Brigadier Young pays tribute to his qualities both as a man and a soldier. He was, 
perhaps, fortunate not to have with him in his desert campaign any SS divisions, for 
whose methods he had only horror and detestation. (923.543) 


MICHAEL ERNEST SADLER (Sir Michael Sadler, x.c.s.1.), 1861-1943. A 
memoir by his son. Michael Sadleir. Constable, 20s. D8. 436 pages. Portrait 
frontispiece and 25 illustrations. Index. 

This memoir of a figure internationally famous as a progressive force in education, a 

humanist of learning and integrity, an: d an astute collector of paintings is claimed to be 

but a partial portrait. While not attempting to deal in detail with Sir Michael’s educa- 

tional theorics and achievements, it provides a personal and intimate portrait of a 

husband and a father. The author writes in his foreword ‘I have tried to show you his 

background, his adolescence and young manhood, his multiplicity of adult interests 
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and activities, his impetuous and sometimes volatile enthusiasms. I have tried also . . . 
to convince you of his loving-kindness, his patience under disappointment, his unob- 
trusive encouragement of any youthful effort towards achievement.’ (923.742) 


TIDE TIME. A. S. Bennett. Allen & Unwin, 16s. D8. 173 pages. $2 illustra- 
tions. 
The Thames sailing barge fleet, though sadly depleted by the war, is now the largest 
remaining fleet of sailing craft in Britain. This is the personal story of a man whose 
love of small ships took him among these barges and their crews. He bought his first 
hulk as a schoolboy and later lived with his wife aboard a converted sailing barge. He 
tells of his war experiences with the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in powder barges, 
patrol drifters and other coastal craft, and describes his life after the war in and among 
well-known London River barges, their crews, cargoes and racing. It is a human story 
to be enjoyed by all interested in sailing and by those who manned the Coastal Forces 
during the war. (923.842) 


FIFTY YEARS TOO soon. A. Donaldson. Whitcombe & Tombs (Melbourne, 


Australia), 12s.6d. C8. 328 pages. Frontispiece portrait. Illustrations. 
These mariner’s reminiscences were concluded in November 1944 aboard his ship by 
a man of fifty-three years’ deep-water experiences, not the least interesting of which 
was his falling victim to the German raider Wolf in the 1914-18 war. Captain 
Donaldson’s life at sea began in the days of sail and he takes a rueful pride in having 
begun his career fifty years too soon for it to have been an entirely comfortable one. 
His chronicle of a hard-working life, told without heroics, is chiefly remarkable for 
the facts it contains, for the descriptions of wide-flung ports, and working conditions 
in the Merchant Service. It would be considerably enhanced by the inclusion of a few 
maps and an index. (923.894) 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN IN TASMANIA, 1837-1843. Kathleen Fitzpatrick. 
Melbourne University Press (Australia), 25s. D8. 408 pages. Portrait frontis- 
piece. 3 plates. Index. Notes and bibliography. 

Sir John Franklin, the hero of Arctic exploration, was Lieutenant-Governor of Tas- 

mania from 1837-43. In this exhaustive study Professor Fitzpatrick establishes Sir 

John’s claim to positive achievement in Tasmania, especially in education and explora- 

tion, in spite of many difficulties which confronted him. She refutes the accusation 

against Lady Franklin of undue interference in her husband’s work and closes on the 
interesting suggestion that it was the humiliation of Franklin’s recall that led James 

Clark Ross to refuse and Franklin to seek command of the expedition that ended in his 

death. The book, which includes a detailed chapter on the larger story of Franklin’s 

life, is thorough in the use of documentary and manuscript evidence and offers a 

penetrating study of Franklin’s character and personality. (923.942) 

THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Charles R. Joy and Melvin 
Arnold. With a concluding chapter by Albert Schweitzer. A. & C. Black, 
15s. SR8. 159 pages. Photographs by Charles R. Joy. Map endpaper. 

Albert Schweitzer, one of the most gifted Europeans of today, was born in Alsace in 

1875 and early achieved great distinction in philosophy, theology and music. Imbued 

with a desire for service in the mission field he, against great opposition, renounced a 

brilliant carcer, qualified as a doctor and, in 1913, founded a hospital in Equatorial 

West Africa. The authors of this book, long acquainted with Albert Schweitzer’s 

teaching and fired by his ideals, shared, for a time, the life and work of this jungle 
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hospital and the community of which it is the centre and still the scene of Schweitzer’s 
selfless devotion. They have given, with their clear style, excellent photographs, and 
desire for facts, an inspiring picture of a great work and a great man. Dr. Schweitzer 
himself, in a concluding essay to this moving book, deals with the unique problems 
at present confronting European workers in Africa. (926.1) 


THE PERSONALITY OF WILLIAM HARVEY. Geoffrey Keynes. Cambridge 
University Press, 5s. sC8. 48 pages. 8 plates, including 7 portraits. 
References. 

The personality of the seventeenth-century anatomist and physiologist has remained 

for most of us a skeleton. In this Linacre Lecture, which possesses something of the 

shrewdness and clarity of a character sketch of the same century, Mr. Keynes restores 
flesh and blood to the bare bones and reanimates nerves and brain. ‘The little perpetual 
mov|ement] called Dr. Hervye’, who pursued scientific truth unrelentingly through- 
out his life, the biologist more interested in chicken embryos than in politics and 
battles, short-tempered, reticent, cautious, lives here not only as the genius whose 
pre-eminence always brought him to the surface, but also as the oldest of seven sons 
of Thomas Harvey, and the brother of five Turkey merchants in the City of London. 

Six of the various portraits of William Harvey are here reproduced and their merits 

discussed, including one recently identified by Mr. Keynes and rescued from the 

derelict house, Rolls Park, near Chigwell in Essex. (926.1) 


THE JOURNALS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. Edited by Mason Wade. 2 vols. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 50s. D8. 750 pages. 26 plates. 5 maps. Chronological 
table. Notes. Index. 

In 1942 Mason Wade published a definitive biography Francis Parkman: Heroic 

Historian, Preparing to write this life, Mr. Wade sought out the Journals, long for- 

gotten, and unearthed them in the historian’s Boston home together with important 

correspondence. The Journal and Note-Books from 1841 to 1892 have been printed 
in these two handsome volumes and edited with scholarly care. Francis Parkman 

(1823-93), the foremost writer among American historians, was an ardent traveller 

and kept careful jourr 1als of all his travels. It is upon the Journ il that he bz used his well- 

known first book The Oregon Trail and it is of great interest to compare his first 
intense impressions with the final version with its Boston polish. This part of the book 
will be of fascinating interest to all readers; the remainder is likely to be of great value 
to students of American history and historiography, for his later journals are notes on 
his historical researches. In examining the transformation from the rough note-books 
to the published pages, the heroic labour involved is recalled with awe. His life-work 
was the history of the French, English and Indian wars in colonial America. His 
thoroughness has made his work stand the test of time and the investigations of later 
scholars. This is an important and an impressive book, both in presentation and in 
content. (928.18) 


IN SOBER LIVERY. Horace Annesley Vachell. Cassell, 12s.6d. D8. 
24 pages. 

The third volume of Mr. Vachell’s reminiscences continues these engaging reflections 

of an octogenarian novelist on the world of our time scen in perspective against 

memories of the Edwardian age. A connoisseur of good wine, good food, and good 

company, Mr. Vachell’s writing is warm with tolerance and geniality—rare qualities 

in an increasingly embittered world. (928.23) 
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MONCKTON MILNES: THE YEARS OF PROMISE, 1809-1851. James 

Pope-Hennessy. Constable, 25s. D8. 343 pages. Frontispiece in colour. 

5 plates in sepia. Index. 
Richard Monckton Milnes (1809-85), who was created Baron Houghton in 1863, 
is now most generally known as the first biographer of John Keats, whose Life, Letters 
and Literary Remains he published in 1848; but Milnes is one of the most interesting 
lesser figures of his time, not so much for his writings as for his personality and his 
wide circle of friends, acquaintances and enemies. His position was unique because (to 
quote Mr. Pope-Hennessy) ‘his literary perceptions and his warmth of heart, to- 
gether with his innumerable good-humoured contacts in the world of power and 
fashion, made him a sort of liaison figure between this world and that other... 
universe of literary genius and literary talent’. This is the first full-length study of him 
which has appeared apart from the authorized biography by Sir Thomas Wemyss 
Reid (1890). Mr. Pope-Hennessy has had the assistance of Milnes’s son and daughter- 
in-law the Marquess and Marchioness of Crewe, and full access to Milnes’s common- 
place books, letters, and multifarious papers, of which he has made excellent use. The 
book is as well written as it is fully documented and presents a very interesting picture 
of the man and his times. It is to be followed by a second volume, completing the 
biography, and a third consisting of unpublished letters to Milnes from his friends. 
Mr. James Pope-Hennessy is the author of London Fabric (Hawthornden Prize, 1940), 
West Indian Summer and America is an Atmosphere. (928.28) 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Vera Watson. Evans Bros., 15s. D8. 339 pages. 
18 illustrations. References. Appendices. Index. 
Miss Watson has discovered the diary of Mary Russel] Mitford (1787-1855), which is 
of interest as giving, besides much theatrical history of the period, the dates of com- 
position of the sketches which constituted Our Village, on which this author’s fame 
principally rests. She has also made use for the first time of a quantity of letters, which 
are a most useful source for the social and literary historian—in particular, those be- 
tween Miss Mitford and Thomas Talfourd, the biographer of Charles Lamb and the 
friend of Dickens. A comparison of the originals of many letters with the printed 
versions in L’Estrange’s Life of Mary Russell Mitford has shown many important 
discrepancies. Miss Mitford wrote largely to support her father, whose gambling 
habits frequently threatened to reduce the family to penury. As an essayist, a recorder 
of character and custom and a sensitive painter of natural scenery, she has been ranked 
as high, in her particular medium, as Jane Austen. Miss Watson’s book re-creates the 
portrait of a lovable and courageous character. (928.28) 


World War II 
PEACEMAKING IN PERSPECTIVE. From Potsdam to Paris. F. W. Pick. 
Pen-in-Hand (Oxford), 10s.6d. C8. 251 pages. Sketch maps. Index. 

Of Lower Rhineland origin, Dr. Pick had earned wide regard as a historian and com= 
mentator on current affairs before his untimely death in 1949 at the age of thirty-seven. 
In England since his dismissal from the German teaching profession for anti-Nazi 
views, he had become, since the war, lecturer in international relations and allied 
subjects at Stanford Hall, Loughborough. A compact, if somewhat cursory examina- 
tion of diplomatic history from the Potsdam Conference to the 1949 Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Paris, this—almost his last work—affords a useful handbook to the 
contemporary scene. An opening chapter compares present-day peacemaking with 
procedures after World War I, and in his epilogue the author maintains that the 
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period of peacemaking by conference ended on 2 July 1947, with the refusal of M., 
Molotov to participate in the European Recovery Programme. Thereafter this great 
planning enterprise became ‘the most hopeful and outstanding achievement of peace- 
making since 1945’, and the new technique of economic co-operation gave cause for 
optimism. (940.5314) 
CHILDREN OF EUROPE. A Study of the Children of Liberated Countries: 
Their War-time Experiences, their Reactions, and their Needs, with a 
Note on Germany. Dorothy Macardle. Gollancz, 21s. D8. 349 pages. 
Illustrations by Kalman Landau. Appendix. Index. 
An unvarnished record of excessively painful content is provided by this long piece of 
reporting which recounts the sufferings of millions of children during and since the 
war. Evidence collated from nearly twenty countries is presented in three sections; 
Part I covers the experiences of children of Slav, Greck, and Jewish race, peoples 
destined by Nazi Germany for slavery or destruction; in Part II appear the children of 
the north and west who were to be brought up in acceptance of the New Order, 
and Part III describes the condition of the children at the time of and after the libera- 
tion in all the European countries overrun by war. The author, whose previous works 
include a historical study, The Irish Republic, supports her reportage with extensive 
documentation. A brief review of the type of education imposed on German youth 
by the Hitler régime prefaces the book, and Miss Macardle concludes with an account 
of the various efforts now being made to contend with the problems created among 
the children of Europe as a legacy of conquest. The 1923 Geneva Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child as revised for submission to the Social Activities Division of the 
United Nations is reproduced in an appendix and the book is illustrated by twelve 
drawings of life in a concentration camp seen through the eyes of a sixteen-year-old 
boy. (940.53161) 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. H. Oloff de Wet. Blackwood, 9s.6d. C8. 
312 pages. 3 illustrations. 
In 1938, after service in Abyssinia and Spain, Mr. de Wet joined the French Deuxi¢me 
Bureau and served as a secret agent in Prague. His story, which he himself illustrates, 
opens when the Germans marched into Czechoslovakia. In the following July, two 
months before the outbreak of war, he was arrested and imprisoned by the Gestapo. 
During the prolonged and vicious Nazi interrogation his wife, who had been captured 
with him, committed suicide, and only then did de Wet begin to defend himself. It 
was not until 1941 that he was brought for trial before the People’s Court in Berlin 
and condemned to death, a sentence which although repeatedly prepared for execu- 
tion was never carried out. Manacled for long periods and in solitary confinement, he 
suffered the horrors of prison life in Nazi Germany and survived successively the 
attention of his gaolers and inquisitors, his attempts to escape and his own efforts to 
destroy himself. This ordeal lasted for nearly six years, but through it all de Wet kept 
his courage and sanity, and lived to write this terrible yet inspiring book of the triumph 
of the human spirit. (940.5486) 


Ireland 

COUNTRY AND TOWN IN IRELAND UNDER THE GEORGES. 
Constantia Maxwell. 2nd edition. Dundalgan Press (Dundalk, Eire), 21s. 
D8. 380 pages. 41 plates. Map. List of authorities. Index. 

This second edition takes the place of the first edition published in 1940 but almost 

wholly destroyed in London during the war. It is now reprinted as it was with a few 

minor corrections and additional footmotes and ten extra illustrations. Dr. Maxwell is 
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Lecky Professor of Modern History in Trinity College, Dublin, and this book is a 
complement to her earlier study Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830 (1936). This 
volume supplies a connected account of social and economic conditions. It describes 
the life of all classes of people: the gentry, the peasantry, parsons and priests. There are 
also chapters on country houses, the landlords and agriculture, the provincial towns 
and communications during this period of Anglo-Irish domination. The bibliography 
is a full list of authorities, arranged to correspond with each chapter. Dr. Maxwell has 
read widely and the material is assembled with notable skill. Her book can be recom- 
mended to both scholars and general readers as a fascinating account of Irish social 
conditions. (941.57) 
Britain 
THE LOST PROVINCE; or, The Worth of Britain. M. P. Charlesworth. 
University of Wales Press (Cardiff), 8s.6d. D8. 96 pages. 2 maps. Biblio- 
graphy. 
This book reprints the Gregynog Lectures, 1948, delivered in the University of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, by Dr. Charlesworth, a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a 
noted Roman historian. In these lectures he sets out why the Romans first conquered 
and afterwards remained in this island; then in what ways its occupation proved useful 
and profitable to them; finally what they have bequeathed to us. After a sketch of the 
Roman occupation, there is a consideration of the advantages—military, economic, 
and political—which determined the Roman government to occupy Britain for so 
long, and in the final chapter the author suggests that (quite apart from the famous 
roads) the Romans had introduced here various plants, flowers, and trees, new arts and 
crafts, and many words still in everyday use. The bibliography is a full list of sources 
and authorities. This is an important and humane brief study, and one that is attractive 
to the general reader. (942.01) 


THE JENKINSON PAPERS, 1760-1766. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Ninetta S. Jucker. Macmillan, 28s. D8. 481 pages. Index. (Studies in History) 
Charles Jenkinson (1727-1808), first Earl of Liverpool, was for many years one of the 
leaders of the group in Parliament known as the ‘King’s Friends’. Horace Walpole 
ascribed to Jenkinson the chief influence with George III during the middle period of 
his reign, describing him as ‘shrewd, able, timid, cautious and dark’. Jenkinson was 
Secretary at War, 1778-82, and became President of the Board of Trade in 1786. He 
was then created Lord Hawkesbury and later Earl of Liverpool. Miss Jucker’s fully 
annotated selection from his extensive correspondence covers only the early years of 
his career. Jenkinson’s serious job was with patronage; he recommended appointments, 
in the House of Commons, to Oxford Chairs and to various sinecures, always with 
the object of furthering the interests of the Minister he was serving. He was also in 
effect a forerunner of the modern Civil Servant and the letters are largely to him and 
from him during the period that he was at the Treasury. Indeed these papers confirm 
two theses of Professor Namicr: that those who attached themselves to the Crown 
were really founder-members of the Civil Service and that party had no serious mean- 
ing in the early reign of George III. The book is indispensable for an understanding of 
the political system in that age. Miss Jucker has edited the correspondence with great 
scholarship. (942.073) 


THE WEST IN ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by A. L. Rowse. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 10s.6d. C8. 190 pages. List of books for further reading. 

This book consists of eighteen essays, originally broadcast talks. The Controller of the 

B.B.C. West Region contributes a foreword, pointing out that ‘it throws fresh light 
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on the history of our nation in a setting small and intimate enough to grip the imagina- 
tion’. The contributors all have close association with the West of England and have 
studied its history. They include Professors David Douglas, P. R. Treharne, J. Sim- 
mons, and C, M. Macinnes, Dr. J. A. Williamson, Dr. M. P. Charlesworth, G. M. 
Young, John Summerson, Geoffrey Grigson, and John Betjeman. The editor describes 
the book as showing ‘something of the part the West has played in English life, and 
in return the effect that some of the great events in the nation’s history have had upon 
us down here in the West’. Subjects chosen include the career of Alfred, the contribu- 
tion to English history on the sea, historic industries, the making of the landscape, the 
land as Cobbett saw it and the culture of the West. (942.3) 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS UNDER TUDOR GOVERNMENT, 1485-1642. 
A Study in Administrative History. A. J. Eagleston. Guernsey Society: 
Cambridge University Press, 21s. D8. 206 pages. 8 plates. Index. 

This book will be of interest to students of the history of the Channel Islands and to 

those interested in English government under the Tudors and early Stuarts. It is a 

scholarly work, adequately documented. The author was for many years head of that 

division of the Home Office which provides the link between the Channel Islands and 
the Privy Council. He died before printing was begun and Professor J. Le Patourel, 

Professor of Medieval History in the University of Leeds, has seen the book through 

the press. (942.34) 

France 

THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1800. Edited by 
Alfred Cobban. Nicholas Kaye, 12s.6d. 1C8. 516 pages. Bibliography. 
Index of names. (British Political Tradition Series, Book 2) 

The second volume in this new series (see also page 288) reflects the impact on Britain 

of the French Revolution, an event of major importance in the development of 

English political ideas. This selection of over two hundred extracts from contemporary 

sources shows that Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France was only one part of a 

debate in which fundamental problems of political thinking were examined also by 

Pitt, Windham, Tom Paine, Godwin, Fox, Erskine, Sheridan and William Blake. 

Dr. Cobban, the editor, is Reader in Modern French History in the University of 

London and author of Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century (1929). 

(944.04) 

Canada 

THE ARTHUR PAPERS. Being the Papers mainly Confidential Private, and 
Demi-Official of Sir George Arthur, K.c.H., last Lieutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada, in the Manuscript Collection of the Toronto Public 
Libraries. Edited by Charles R. Sanderson. 3 parts. Toronto Public Libraries 
and University of Toronto Press (Toronto, Canada), $1.00 each. SuR8. Paper 
bound. 

Sir George Arthur was Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada (now the Province of 

Ontario) from 1838 to 1841, the difficult period between the Rebellion of 1837 and 

the union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. When Arthur took over the province, 

recent armed conflict had left confusion, fear, and bitter animosities, the gaols were 
crowded with political prisoners, and border disturbances from the United States 
were frequent. The first three parts of the papers which have already been published 
cover the period to September 1839 and deal with the aftermath of the Rebellion, 
treason trials, military affairs, activities in the United States, and the reaction to Lord 
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Durham’s report. The papers, which are being printed almost in full, have been edited 
with scrupulous care by Mr. Charles R. Sanderson, Chief Librarian of the Toronto 
Public Libraries. (971.03) 


Barbados 

ANNUAL REPORT ON BARBADOS FOR THE YEAR 1948. Colonial 
Office. H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. D8. 66 pages. 8 photographs. Map. 
Tables. Bibliography. Paper bound. 


The year has been one of intensive planning of administrative and economic schemes. 
Those now under consideration include the development of oil resources, a deep- 
water harbour project, improved salaries for Government officials, and reform of 
local government. A cause of much satisfaction in the Colony was the appointment of 
Mr. Grantley Adams, Leader of the House of Assembly, as an Additional United 
Kingdom delegate to the meeting of the United Nations in Paris and the sole repre- 
sentative of the Colonial Empire. (972.98) 


U.S.A. 
THE COLONIAL CIVILIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 1607-1 763. 
Louis B. Wright. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s. D8. 311 pages. 16 plates. Index. 
This book tells the story of the settlement of the North American continent and of 
the British colonies there from the foundation of the Virginia Company to the Treaty 
of Paris. It fills an existing gap in historical literature. Dr. Wright is Research Professor 
in the Huntington Library and he has illustrated his book with a number of rare early 
maps and engravings, mostly from the superb collection of early Americana there. 
The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Dr. E. A. Benians, has contributed an 
introduction dealing graphically with Tudor England and the Spanish Empire up to 
1607. It is at this date that Dr. Wright begins, and round a well-proportioned narrative 
of events he develops an interesting account of how a new socicty came to life and of 
how, after 1700, its members began to think of themselves as Americans. The book is 
a most useful record. Dr. Wright knows intimately the scene he describes and the 
literature of the period. There are full bibliographical notes, comprising a selected 
bibliography for each chapter. (973.2) 


THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1761-1783. 
Edited by Max Beloff. Nicholas Kaye, 12s.6d. C8. 315 pages. Bibliography. 
ie of persons. (British Political Tradition Series, Book [) 
British Political Tradition is a new series illustrating political discussion in England 
during the past 300 years, under the general editorship of Alan Bullock, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and F. W. Deakin, Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Much of 
the material needed by anyone interested in English political ideas is not of easy access. 
To meet the needs of such readers, this series presents from various sources (books, 
pamphlets, speeches, letters, newspapers) a sclection of original material illustrating 
different facets of political discussion. In addition to the text each volume will contain 
an introductory essay by the editor and sufficient explanation of the circumstances to 
make each extract inte lligit le, brief biographical notes, chronological table and biblio- 
graphy of books for further reading. Ten volumes are planned in this series. The first 
volume is devoted to the politic al discussion started by the refusal of the American 
colonists to pay taxes voted by the English parliament and continued for several years 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Both sides found themselves confronted with most 
difficult questions in politics and this selection reflects how these questions were 
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answered by John and Samucl Adams, Chatham, Blackstone, Burke, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Tom Paine, and others. The editor, Max Beloff, is Reader in Political 
Institutions in the University of Oxford, Faculty Fellow of Nuffield College, and an 
authority on American history. He has recently edited an edition of The Federalist 
and published Jefferson and American Democracy (1948). (973-31) 
Borneo 
ANNUAL REPORT ON NORTH BORNEO FOR THE YEAR 1948. 
Colonial Office. H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. D8. 72 pages. 8 photographs. 
Map. Tables. Bibliography. Paper bound. 
During the year a financial settlement with the Chartered Company has been reached, 
the British Government undertaking to purchase its sovercign rights and assets and to 
provide funds for long-term economic development and for meeting war-damage 
claims. (991.1) 
ANNUAL REPORT ON SARAWAK FOR THE YEAR 1948. Colonial 
Office. H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. D8. 94 pages. 30 photographs. Map. 
Tables. Bibliography. Paper bound. 
The administrators of the Colony are still engaged in the ‘unspectacular but essential 
tasks’ of reconstruction. Surveys to assist long-term economic development of agri- 
culture, fisheries, forestry, and mining, have been undertaken. Trade and production 


during the year have been good and there has been an increased revenue. (991.1) 
FICTION 
General 


PRETEND I AM A STRANGER. Jack Aistrop. Dennis Dobson, 10s.6d. C8. 
327 pages. 

A vivid novel of working-class life set in the King’s Cross and Tottenham Court Road 
areas of London, with a short 1939-46 war interlude. Bill Maclaren’s father is illiterate 
and his Aunt Ada drinks, but he himself learns to read books and joins a gang of 
delinquent children, becoming apprenticed to a local undertaker. He loses his job 
through his fear of coffins. In the war he is taken prisoner by the Germans, escapes, and 
is shipped back to England to undergo psychiatric treatment for loss of memory. He 
writes a novel, discovers the Soho underworld and finally marries a film actress. The 
characterization of delinquent children, ‘spivs’ and the frequenters of dance-halls 
evidently springs from first-hand knowledge, as does the vividly evoked atmosphere 
of the shabbier side of London life. 

BADOLI THE Ox. Myles Bourke. Howard B. Timmins (Cape Town, South 
Africa) and Allen & Unwin (London), 42s. D4. 222 pages. Colour illustra- 
tions by Stella Bailey. 

A finely produced volume of stories based on authentic Bantu legends collected by the 

author. The stories derive from the Amaxosa, Basuto, Shangaan, and Zulu tribes. 

TALES FROM THE ARAB TRIBES. A Collection of Stories told by the 
Arab Tribes of the Lower Euphrates. Translated and set down by C. G. 
Campbell. Lindsay Drummond, 12s.6d. L.Post 8. 252 pages. Illustrations by 
John Buckland-Wright. Appendix. Notes. 

Mr. Campbell has collected from the Lower Euphrates an unusually interesting and 

varied group of tales belonging to the great Shia tribe of southern Iraq. The stories, 

he says, were never considered as forming part of any school of Arabic literature, but 
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are ‘simple little things, either originated by the tribesmen themselves or adapted from 
some more ancient story, and their intention was merely to evoke a smile on an 
arduous march, or to help pass a cold night’. The collection is prefaced by a short 
history of that great group of tribes which were known as the Muntafiq. 


UNREQUITED LOVE AND OTHER STORIES. Maxim Gorki. Translated 
from the Russian by Moura Budberg. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 10s.6d. D8. 
218 pages. Frontispiece. 

The five stories in this volume appear for the first time in an admirable English transla- 

tion, with an introduction by Alan Pryce-Jones. Two of them, ‘Unrequited Love’, 

and ‘The Story of a Hero’ have never been translated before. They all reveal this 
author’s mastery of his material. The title story describes the devotion of a dull and 
undistinguished man to an untalented provincial actress of great physical beauty. It is 

presented as a halting recital of humiliation and pain. “The Story of a Hero’ is a 

powerful evocation of the progress of a counter-revolutionary from night-fears in 

childhood, through misplaced hero worship of a cowardly ‘teacher’, to gangsterism 
and a prison cell. Baroness Budberg’s translation brings out fully the exactitude of 

Gorki’s style. 


SEVEN DAYS IN NEW CRETE. Robert Graves. Cassell, 9s.6d. C8. 
288 pages. 
Edward Venn-Thomas finds himself in a New Cretan civilization invoked by witch- 
craft. The people he meets are beautiful, gentle and good, without machinery or 
neurosis or a sense of humour, and ruled by custom and gnomic rhymes. They are, in 
fact, the inhabitants of a Golden Age depending upon magic, ritual and caste, a world 
deliberately created by a neurotic and suffering humanity. Unfortunately, in becoming 
happy, they have at the same time grown insipid, and the role of Edward Venn- 
Thomas is to make them troublesome and interesting again. Mr. Graves has written a 
witty and urbane book, but he has evaded most of the problems raised by his evocation. 


DOWN THE LONG SLIDE. Tom Hopkinson. Hogarth Press, 7s.6d. C8. 
128 pages. 

A senior revolutionary in a totalitarian but unspecified country, believing that his own 
time to be denounced is approaching, plans his escape. But instead of laying his 
emphasis on the political set-up in the country where Brusilov is Director of State 
Publishing, the author effects an acute study of the signs, like those before a storm, 
which make Brusilov decide he must leave. There is a brilliant touch of irony at the 
end. For, after elaborate timing and meticulous planning of his escape to the capitalist 
West, Brusilov is faced with the possibility that his life was never in danger and that 
he fell a victim to personal threats he might easily have resisted by staying. The atmo- 
sphere of Brusilov’s background is economically suggested and the conflicting loyalties 
of party and department, shaped by the personal wills and animosities of different 
leaders, are well analysed. Altogether Mr. Hopkinson’s book is packed, dialectically 
brilliant and well organized. 

AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. Malcolm Muggeridge. Hamish Hamilton, 8s.6d. 

C8. 207 pages. 

Maxwell Wraithby, an unsuccessful writer, is asked by a widow to make for her a 
private report on her husband’s mysterious death in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum. He had known neither Ossian Routledge nor his wife previously, though the 
dead man was famous as one of two collaborators in a successful series of crime novels. 
Wraithby solves the mystery of the murder on the evidence of a few old letters from 
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the victim’s four mistresses. The book is an extremely amusing, if heartless, affair and 
is mainly devoted to an exposure of Ossian Routledge’s private life. Among the more 
memorable scenes are: the lunch at the Geranium between the needy author and his 
prosperous agent, the interview between Wraithby and the psychic Mrs. Routledge, 
and the evening spent with Barbara, the emancipated vicar’s daughter. 


Crime, Detection, Mystery 

COMES THE BLIND FURY. Douglas Rutherford. Faber & Faber, 9s.6d. C8. 
253 pages. 

Douglas Rutherford’s first novel proves that he knows the essentials of a successful 

crime story. The pace is fast, and excitement continuous in this tale of a man investi- 

gating a number of mysterious escapes from prison, who exposes a criminal scheme of 

impudent dimensions at considerable risk to himself. 


Reprints 
General 
FIVE NOVELS. Ronald Firbank. Introduction by Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth, 
18s. C8. 503 pages. 

The five novels now reprinted with Sir Osbert Sitwell’s warmly appreciative intro- 
duction, which recounts his memories of the novelist’s life and times, are, with one 
exception, those written during the last eight years before his death in 1926. They are: 
Valmouth, a fantastic comedy of negresses, centenarians, and decadent Catholic ladies; 
The Flower Beneath the Foot, a tragi-comedy of royalty and diplomacy in a Balkan 
capital; Prancing Nigger, a love story set among West Indian negroes; Cardinal Pirelli, 
dealing with the collapse of a most unsaintly prelate in Madrid and Seville; and The 
Artificial Princess, an earlier work which reads like a pastiche of the late nineteenth- 
century decadents. The charm of Firbank’s fables resides in their laconic dialogue, 
partly heard and partly overheard exchanges of words, and their exotic, rococo 
atmosphere, which owes much to the influence of Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley. 


ROYAL FLUSH. Margarct Irwin. Penguin Books, 2s.6d. (Double vol.). sC8. 
413 pages. Paper bound. 

Royal Flush (first published in 1932) is the story of Minette, the beloved sister of 
Charles II of England, and of her gay though ultimately tragic life at the Court of 
France as the wife of the King’s brother. It includes scenes in England, in the years 
which followed the Restoration, and a brilliant character study of the young Louis XIV. 
Miss Irwin brings to the early Stuarts an intense devotion, such as they inspired in real 
life and a fine historical imagination. 


GRYLL GRANGE. Thomas Love Peacock. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 
251 pages. Paper bound. 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), one of the wittiest exemplars of the English 
satirical novel, watched with an ironic eye the impassioned romanticism of his time. 
His novels are almost pure fantasies, yet introduce well-known personalities of his 
day and consist almost entirely of dialogues conducted over good food and good wine. 
Gryll Grange recounts how the Reverend Dr. Opimian and his friend, Mr. Gryll, plan 
the staging of an Aristophanic comedy and the effect of the proposed entertainment 
upon the collection of curious and eccentric characters whose help they enlist. It was 
written in 1860 when Peacock was seventy-six. 
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MANON LESCAUT. Abbé Prévost. New translation from the French by 
L. W. Tancock. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 190 pages. Paper bound. 
(Penguin Classics) 

The text used for this translation is that edited by M. E. I. Robertson and published 

in 1943, a facsimile of the edition of 1753 in which Prévost modified and corrected his 

text of 1731. The author of Manon Lescaut, one of the greatest love stories ever written, 

was a renegade monk and at times a fugitive from justice. His novel recounts how a 

young man of aristocratic birth sacrifices everything for a beautiful prostitute who 

betrays and finally ruins him. Manon Lescaut lives by virtue of its powerful simplicity, 
its relentless analysis of the human heart, and the realism, charm and economy of the 
writing. 


THE DIRECTOR. L. A. G. Strong. Pan Books, 2s. in the United Kingdom; 

1s.6d. elsewhere. sC8. 246 pages. Paper bound. 
An enterprising film director comes to a remote Irish village to film a novel about the 
district and to use the villagers as actors. From the opposition of the parish priest there 
develops a conflict between two standards of value and the resultant battle is carried to 
extremes of bitterness, culminating in tragedy. The main interest of the novel lies in 
the contrast between the primitive culture of the fishing village and the modern, 
commercial civilization typified by the film industry of Hollywood. First publishe«| 
in 1944. 


ON THE EVE. I. S. Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by Gilbert 
Gardiner. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. sC8. 234 pages. Paper bound. (Penguin 
Classics) 

Written in 1859, On the Eve is the story of Elena Stahov, a girl of gentle birth who 

falls in love with a Bulgarian student and revolutionary named Insarov, marries him 

against the wishes of her parents and forsakes her country and her family in order to 
be with him. There is a short biographical introduction and a note on the historical 
background. 


SMOKE. Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by Natalie Dudding- 

ton. Dent, 4s.6d. sC8. 242 pages. (Everyman's Library) 
First published in 1867, this is the last but-one of Turgenev’s six great novels. It is an 
ironic portrayal of both the decadent traditionalists of the old régime in Russia and the 
ineffective theorists, whose talk only ends in ‘smoke’. The quarrels of the governing 
officials and the subversive intellectuals are interwoven with the love story of the 
gentle non-political Litvinov and Irina, the most seductive and complex of all 
Turgenev’s women characters. The novel is set in Baden, then a favourite resort for 
all circles of Russian s ciety. 


Crime, Detection, Mystery 
THE HOLLOW. Agatha Christie. Pan Books, 2s. in the United Kingdom; 
1s.6d. elsewhere. sC8. 240 pages. Paper bound. 

The redoubtable little Belgian detective, Hercule Poirot, is invited to Lady Angkatell’s 
country house for lunch, and arrives to find a dying man on the edge of the swimming- 
pool, and a woman standing over him with a revolver in her hand. The obvious con- 
clusion presents unexpected difficulties, and Poirot has some anxious moments before 
he arrives at the truth. It is not only the intricacies of the plot that compel attention, 
but the astute characterization, at both of which the author is adept. First published in 
1946. 
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THE CASE WITH NINE SOLUTIONS. J. J. Connington. Penguin Books, 
1s.6d. sC8. 287 pages. Paper bound. 

A doctor, called out to a patient, enters the wrong house and discovers a murdered 

man in it. Three other murders follow before the police trap the criminal. A com- 

petent story, in which the clues are well laid and the murderer hard to seek. It was 

published in 1926. 

A BATTLE OF NERVES and AT THE ‘GAI-MOULIN’. Georges Simenon. 
Translated from the French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. Penguin Books, 1s.6d. 
sC8. 286 pages. Paper bound. 

Simenon’s famous detective, Inspector Maigret, is again at work in these two stories, 

In one, Maigret releases a man already condemned to death for the murder of two 

women, in the belief that the man will lead him to the real criminal. In the other, he 

intervenes in a case in which two boys, loitering in a night-club, stumble over the 
body of aman and are later suspecte -d of murde ‘ring him. Both stories are disting guished 
by the skilful building up of the details of scene and character in which the author 

excels. The first story was first published in England in 1939; the second in 1940. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

Fiction ' 

COWSLIP MOLLIE. Ruth M. Arthur. Hutchinson, 5s. ob.sC4. 50 pages. 
Illustrations in colour and black and white by Helen Haywood. 

An animal story with lively illustrations for children from four to seven years. The 

chief character is Mollie, a neat and industrious mouse, who has a house and shop in 

a cowslip field. When she refuses to marry her rat landlord, he becomes aggressive 

and threatens to dispossess her, but after many adventures all turns out well. 

LITTLE MISS PINK AT THE GREAT HOUSE. LITTLE MISS PINK’S 
SCHOOL. Rodney Bennett. Harrap, 3s.6d. each. D8. 32 pages each. Illus- 
trations in colour by Astrid Walford. 

These beautifully illustrated books about mice—all of whom wear fascinating clothes 

—will be bound to please children from four to six years. In the first Miss Pink, after 

gre at pre parations, opens a school for young mice; the second continues the story of 

the school, which now takes boarders; this tale ends with everyone having tremendous 
fun at Christmas time. 

STRANGER AT THE INLET. Martin Colt. Museum Press, 6s. C8. 248 pages. 
Colour frontispiece and black-and-white illustrations in text. 

A vigorous American mystery story which will especially please boys from twelve 

years upwards who know about electrical apparatus and boats. It tells how two quick- 

witted and courageous lads are able to help the police round up some men who are 
carrying on smuggling oper: tions by a very ingenious method. There are plenty of 
thrills, but it is brain rather than brawn that brings success. 

PICKENS EXCITING SUMMER. Norman Davis. Oxford University Press, 

7s.6d. sC4. 46 pages. Illustrations by Winslade. 

Pic iron aged eight, is the son of an African chief and his home is deep in the jungle. The 

book gives a simple account of his adventures as fisherman and hunter, of his part in 

the Celebration of the Full Moon, and of the forest fire that threatened to destroy the 
village. Picken’s pet monkey accompanies him everywhere and shares his adventures. 

Picken is based on a real little boy whom the author had an opportunity of observing 

while in the Gambia during the war. For children from six to eight years. 
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WHERE THE LEOPARD PASSES. A Book of African Folk Tales. Geraldine 
Elliot. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 8s.6d. D8. 142 pages. Illustrations by Sheila 
Hawkins. 

The eighteen animal stories in this book are all based on genuine African folk-tales. 

Kalulu the Rabbit (who figures in many African stories), Nyalugwe the Leopard, 

Kamba the Tortoise and Njobvu the Elephant are the chief characters, but many 

other beasts and birds make their appearance, and their adventures should amuse 

children from eight to eleven years old. 


PAT ON HER OWN. Caroline Lester. Oxford University Press, 6s. C8. 
264 pages. Illustrations by Kathleen Gell. 

Pat, a country girl whose only interest is in horses, is a very unwilling student at a 

Domestic Science College in London. But in a few months a rather boorish young 

woman is very much improved, makes new friends, and eventually finds much to 

interest her in her new surroundings. A life-like picture of college days which will 

appeal to girls from fourteen onwards. 


JULIET OVERSEAS. Clare Mallory. Oxford University Press, 6s. C8. 
247 pages. Illustrations by Margaret Horder. 

Fifteen-year-old Juliet comes all the way from New Zealand to a large public school 
for girls in England which her grandfather helped to found. She is proud to be in 
Shand, the house named after her grandfather, but dismayed by its poor reputation. 
With the help of the fascinating, brilliant though seemingly lazy House Captain, she 
succeeds in raising the morale of Shand, fostering a spirit of healthy competition in 
games and work with other houses, and dissolving some private feuds. This agreeable 
story for girls from ten years upwards is unfolded in plausible schoolgirl dialogue and 
the interest is well sustained. 


PUMPKIN PALACE. Evelyn Powell-Price. Frederick Warne, 8s.6d. C4. 

76 pages. Drawings in colour and black and white by Cicely Steed. 
An unusual book, handsomely produced and illustrated, which tells the story of an 
Indian boy who lives in the small village of Hathipur in Rajputana with his parents, 
who are desperately poor. Little Umar Chand can plough, sow and reap, and look 
after cattle; he is imaginative and clever at drawing, though he has never learnt to 
tread or write. The author, using much interesting local colour, describes how the 
little boy comes by chance to be a Maharaja’s heir, is educated, and eventually builds 
the palace he has always imagined. For children from eight to ten. 


STRANGERS AT SNOWFELL. Malcolm Saville. Lutterworth Press, 7s.6d. C8. 
231 pages. Illustrations by Wynne. 

Adventures befall the three young ‘Jillies’ and two of their friends on a snowbound 

train and on the Westmorland fells, where they come to the rescue of a scientist and 

his important invention. Mr. Saville provides a vivacious and fast-moving tale, packed 

with mystery and dramatic incident, for boys and girls from ten to fourteen. 


WATCH FOR A. PONY. Keith Robertson. Heinemann, 8s.6d. L.Post 8. 
239 pages. Illustrations by Wesley Dennis. 
A racy and realistic tale of a lad living on a farm in southern Missouri, who trades his 


watch for a broken-down ranch pony that has taken his fancy. This Texas mustang is 
not at all popular with Jim’s family, but under the boy’s care the horse is restored to 
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health and ‘Ticktock’ and his devoted owner eventually prove themselves very useful 
members of the local community and win everybody’s approval and affection. An 
original story which should appeal to boys from twelve years upwards. 


TREASURE FOR THREE. David Severn. John Lane The Bodley Head, 7s.6d. 
C8. 212 pages. Illustrations by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 


This third book about the Warner children describes their Easter holidays—which 
started off disastrously with Joan falling through the greenhouse roof and having to 
pay for the damage. The children’s interests (horses, dogs, trying to earn some pocket 
money) and the mystery of the *Widow’s Gold’ are gaily described. Mr. Severn has a 
quiet but crisp style, and possesses the happy knack of creating real people in plausible 
situations, at the same time keeping the interest well sustained. b For children from twelve 
to fourteen years. 


THE SECRET FIORD. Geoffrey Trease. Macmillan, 8s.6d. C8. 259 pages. 
Colour frontispiece by H. M. Brock. 


Mr. Trease’s excellent historical tales are well known to young readers, and this new 
one has an unusual setting in Norway in the late Middle Ages. It tells of two children 
who set out from England to try to find their father—a stone-mason who went 
abroad to build a cathedral and was never heard of again—and of how they get involved 
with some sinister members of the Hanseatic League. A nice mixture of adventure and 
history which will appeal to children from ten to thirteen years. 


HOGGIE. Julian Watson. Hollis & Carter, 8s.6d. D8. 188 pages. Illustrations 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 

A very spirited account of the adventures of Hoggie, a most unusual little pig who was 

once a fairy. There are many characters in this gay story, ranging from the farmer and 

his household (including Joe the farm lad who is particularly attached to the pig) to 

the numerous animals that Hoggie meets with in his escapades on the farm and in the 

fields. For children from seven to ten years. 


NORMAN BONES DETECTIVE. Anthony C. Wilson. Methuen, 7s.6d. C8. 
200 pages. 9 illustrations by Kenneth Beauchamp. 

Norman Bones and his cousin Henry are the boy detectives whose exploits are a very 
popular feature in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. Four of their ‘cases’ are here presented 
in story form: The Mystery of Moulton’s Farm, The Mystery of Brookside School, 
Hunter’s Moon, and Secret Headquarters, and they make very good reading. The 
plots are well laid out, the clues are fair and can be picked up by any reader from twelve 
upwards who pays attention to detail. 


THE suRpPRISE. An Unexpected Birthday Present and what came of it. 
Percy Woodcock. Muller, 6s. C8. 183 pages. 4 illustrations by Grace 
Huxtable. 32 figures in text. 

Percy Woodcock is an expert yachtsman with several works on sailing to his credit. 

This book, thinly disguised as fiction, tells how twin brothers, aged thirteen, are 

given a half-deck sloop and how they spend their holidays learning to master her. It 

contains a great deal of information about sailing presented in an easily assimilated 
form, and the narrative is not without stirring but always 


plausible incident—yacht 


racing, fishing, witnessing a rescue from a wreck, adventures in a squall. For boys 
from thirteen onwards. 
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Non-Fiction 

THE STORY OF OUR PARLIAMENT. Agnes Allen. Faber & Faber, 8s.6d. 
L.Post 8. 194 pages. 28 illustrations. Index. 

Mrs. Allen, author of The Story of the Village, The Story of Painting and The Story of 

Your Home, has now dealt in the same informal manner with the history, procedure 

and ceremonial of the British Parliament. She traces the history of the Palace of West- 

minster from early times, describing the modern buildings and also the famous 

Westminster Hall and crypt chapel. Her story-book method of presenting accurate 

information will appeal to young readers, and will leave them with a clear picture 

of what happens in the two Houses of Parliament, and of the traditions underlying 
some of the strange customs observed there. For boys and girls from ten to thirteen 
years. 

EMPIRE YOUTH ANNUAL, 1950. Edited by Raymond Fawcett. Gawthorn, 
15s. C4. 416 pages. 40 colour plates. Photographic and line illustrations. 
Maps. 

This is the third issue of an annual designed to provide juvenile reading matter on 

Britain and the Empire. In addition to fiction and miscellaneous articles, it contains a 

series of accounts of ‘B ilders of the British Empire’ grouped under areas, i.e., 

America, Africa, the Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. The volume is freely illus- 

trated both with photographs and original drawings, and is designed to appeal to a 

wide range of ages; parents also will find it useful. 


MODERN BRITISH AEROPLANES. Charles Gardner. MODERN LOCO- 
MOTIVES. Brian Reed. MODERN MOTORCARS. Gregor Grant. 
MODERN SHIPS. F. E. Dean. Temple Press, 8s.6d. each. C4. 120 : 89 : 120: 
113 pages. Illustrations. (Boys’ ‘Power and Speed’ Library) 

The first titles in a new series of well-illustrated books describing in simple language 

the various forms of modern transport. The first deals with many of Britain’s out- 

standing aircraft and covers most of the problems associated with high-speed aeroplanes. 

The book on locomotives describes all types, embracing both British and foreign 

locomotives, and explains their construction and operation; there is an interesting 

chapter on the gas-turbine locomotive. Modern Motorcars deals with the main mechani- 
cal features and characteristics of present-day vehicles including British, American, 

French, Italian and other Continental cars and gives some account of racing cars and 

sporting events. The book on ships discusses ship-building and engines and describes 

some of Britain’s largest liners and cargo vessels; there are also chapters on some 
special types of craft such as tankers, coasters and cross-channel ships. For boys from 
ten years upwards. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. Royston Pike. 
Watts, 10s.6d. |C8. 216 pages. 4 colour plates and black-and-white draw- 
ings in text by E. C. Mansell. Index. 

Taking the months in sequence, the author provides brief notes on some aspect of 

custom, myth, or lege n 1 that is particularly connected with the time of year. He has 

covered a wide field: thus in January we find an account of _— m, the Roman god 

Janus, the origin of New Year customs in England and ‘ — nd, Twelfth Night, the 


Indian festival of Sankranti, Plough Monday in England, Agnes Eve, and the 
ancient Danish Wake of Freya. An bear: *x is provided; a few sources are mentioned, but 
a list of books for further study would have been an asset. For boys and girls from 


eleven years upw rds. 











May 1950 
PHILIP HENDERSON 
ENGLISH POETRY SINCE 1946 


DurinG the Second World War poetry was enormously popular in Britain 
and the amount published was very considerable. This boom in poetry con- 
tinued for some time after the war and then began to slacken off. Generally 
speaking, the period 1946-9, apart from the appearance of a few new poets 
of significance, has witnessed a consolidation and assessment of their position 
by the poets of the 1920s and the 1930s. 

The Collected Poems of Walter de la Mare, perhaps the most beloved living 
English poet (as distinct from T. S. Eliot, the most revered living English 
poet), had already appeared during the war (1942, Faber; reprinted 1949, 
12s.6d.), but in 1948 John Masefield issued a revised edition of his Poems 
(Heinemann, 21s.) of 1923. In spite of the fact that Masefield is the Poet 
Laureate, he is inclined to be neglected by the critics, though he is still very 
popular with a wide public who do not normally read poetry (at least, not 
modern poetry) and who couple him affectionately with Rudyard Kipling, 
the definitive edition of whose verse was not published until 1941 (Hodder & 
Stoughton; reprinted 1949, 35s.). In the same year, however, a selected 
Kipling (A Choice of Kipling’s Verse) was edited by T. S. Eliot (Faber; 
reprinted 1948, 10s.6d.). One reason for the comparative neglect of Masefield 
is that his most strikingly original narrative verse (Reynard the Fox, The 
Daffodil Fields, etc.) belongs to the ‘Georgian’ period of the 1920s and before. 
Rupert Brooke, another ‘Georgian’, has never really fallen out of popularity, 
but, like Masefield, he did not command much favour with the critics of the 
1930s, who have largely formed the taste of a younger generation. A revised 
edition of Brooke’s Collected Poems, arranged chronologically by Geoffrey 
Keynes with the addition of thirty-eight hitherto unpublished poems, ap- 
peared in 1946 under the title Poetical Works of Rupert Brooke (Faber; reprinted 
1949, 8s.6d.). Among the poets of Brooke’s generation (Brooke himself 
having died of sunstroke in World War I) who have published collected 
editions of their poetry are: Herbert Read (1946, Faber, 8s.6d.), Edgell 
Rickword (1947, Lane, 7s.6d.), Siegfried Sassoon (1947, Faber, 10s.6d.), 
Robert Graves (1948, Cassell, 12s.6d.), Richard Church (1948, Dent, 153.), 
and Roy Campbell (1949, Lane, 15s.). A new edition of Edward Thomas's 
Collected Poems (Faber, 8s.6d.) appeared in 1949. Thomas, like Brooke, 
was killed in World War I. Edith Sitwell’s The Canticle of the Rose 
(1949, Macmillan, 15s.) falls within the collected class as it contains 
selections from all her work from the early Bucolic Comedies and Facade and 
such ‘middle period’ works as Elegy on Dead Fashion to the prophetic intensity 
of the poems written during the war and for the opening of the atomic age. 
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ve: Kathleen Raine 


Lawrence Durrell 


In 1949 Louis MacNeice, one of the principal poets of the 1930s, published 
his Collected Poems, 1925-1948 (Faber, 12s.6d.). At its best, there is a certain 
Horatian ease and polish about MacNeice’s writing ; at its worst, it degenerates 
into poetic journalism. But here is a poet of almost uncomfortable honesty 
and great technical virtuosity taking his material from everyday life and 
writing in the language of ordinary conversation. MacNeice gives the im- 
pression that for him writing poetry is as natural as breathing. The untimely 
death in 1948 of Lilian Bowes Lyon necessitated, sadly enough, the issue in 
the following year of her Collected Poems (1949, Cape, 8s.6d.), some of which 
bear upon them the obvious stamp of permanence. A volume of Sidney 
Keyes’s juvenilia, Minos of Crete (1948, Routledge, 1os.6d.), was published in 
commemoration of a poet whose Collected Poems (1945, Routledge, 7s.6d.), 
edited by Michael Meyer, showed him to have had the most promising talent 
of any of the young poets killed in the Second World War. Laurence 
Whistler’s collected poems, The World’s Room (Heinemann, 15s.), with 
decorations by his brother Rex Whistler who was killed in the war, 
appeared in 1949. Laurence Whistler was the first poet to be awarded the 
King’s Gold Medal for Poetry in 1935. He is nearer to de la Mare and 
Robert Graves than any of the poets of his generation. 

Considering the period under review in a more strictly chronological 
order, 1946 saw the publication of Walter de la Mare’s new long philo- 
sophical poem, The Traveller (Faber; reprinted 1947, 7s.6d.), with drawings 
by John Piper, Dylan Thomas’s Deaths and Entrances (Dent; reprinted 1949, 
4s.6d.), Roy Campbell’s Talking Bronco (Faber, 7s.6d.), Edwin Muir’s The 
Voyage and Other Poems (Faber, 6s.), and Montagu Slater’s Peter Grimes and 
Other Poems (Lane, 7s.6d.), which contained the remarkably felicitous 
libretto of Benjamin Britten’s opera of that name founded on The Borough 
of the early nineteenth-century genre poet George Crabbe. In his second 
book, Cities, Plains and People (Faber, 6s.), with its luminous Mediterranean 
background, Lawrence Durrell achieved a sophisticated maturity, and 
Kathleen Raine’s Living in Time (Editions Poetry London, 6s.) brought her 
rare metaphysical talent still nearer to perfection. Two new poets of out- 
standing ability appeared in the persons of Henry Reed and Patric Dickinson. 
Reed’s A Map of Verona (Cape, 3s.6d.) made accomplished use of Eliot’s later 
manner (exemplified in Four Quartets) in a return to both romantic (Tristram 
and Iseult) and classical (“Philoctetes’ and ‘Chrysothemis’) themes, also in 
some bitter poems about army training. Dickinson, too, dealt with classical 
themes in his Theseus and the Minotaur (Cape, 5s.). The death of W. J. Turner, 
who was a very sensitive music critic as well as a poet, was marked by the 
posthumous publication of his Fossils of a Future Time? (Oxford University 
Press, 8s.6d.). 

During 1947 large quantities of poetry continued to come from the print- 
ing presses of Britain. To mention only the more important volumes, Edith 
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Sitwell published her tragically prophetic The Shadow of Cain (Lehmann, 
38.6d.), Stephen Spender his Poems of Dedication (Faber, 6s.), which revealed 
in his work new depths of tenderness and some ambitious metaphysical 
speculations. John Heath-Stubbs published his charming and scholarly The 
Divided Ways (Routledge, ss.), Laurie Lee The Bloom of Candles (Lehmann, 
3s.6d.), with its profusion of exotic imagery, the Scots poet Hugh MacDiarmid 
his A Kist of Whistles (Maclellan, Glasgow, 6s.), and Henry Treece, the 
Apocalyptic poet, The Haunted Garden (Faber, 7s.6d.). The New Apocalypse 
school, which emerged during the war as a neo-romantic reaction to the 
intellectualist school of Auden and the social realists, was perhaps never very 
vigorously alive or precisely defined and in this volume it was seen defeatin 
itself in a profusion of wildly fantastic ‘medieval’ imagery. 

The most important publication of 1948 was Robert Graves’s Collected 
Poems, 1914-1947 (1948, Cassell, 12s.6d.), which was substantially a revision 
of Collected Poems, 1914-1938 to which his work of the last nine years had 
been added, including seventeen recent translations of magical texts from the 
Welsh, Irish and Greek. The volume showed Graves to be one of the most 
powerful and original poetic talents of our time. For the most part his poems 
are traditional in form and their originality consists in the bare, concentrated 
expression of an acutely analytical mind which has reached serenity through 
an understanding of myth. In a recent critical work, The Common Asphodel 
(1949, Hamish Hamilton, 15s.), Graves stated his belief in the poet’s function 
as ‘independent of fashion and public service, a servant only of the true Muse, 
committed on her behalf to continuous personal variations on a single pre- 
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historic poetic theme’. Having arrived at this conception of poetry, he has, 
he says, “ceased to feel the frantic strain of swimming against the stream of 
time’. In 1948 John Sparrow edited John Betjeman’s Selected Poems (Murray, 
8s.6d.). Betjeman’s poetry, with its Victoriana, its ironically nostalgic love of 
the suburbs and pre-1939 English middle-class life, has a peculiar charm of 
its own suggestive of the photographs in a family album. Edith and Osbert 
Sitwell edited Sacheverell Sitwell’s Selected Poems (Duckworth, 8s.6d.), 
which exhibited the exuberant imagination of this poet and connoisseur, 
whose work is compounded of mysterious atmospheres and strange. almost 
ineffable tones of voice. Lawrence Durrell’s On Seeming to Presume (Faber, 
8s.6d.) translated classical civilization into contemporary terms and was very 
elegant and sophisticated. Terence Tiller and Vernon Watkins produced new 
volumes, Unarm Eros (Hogarth Press, 5s.) and The Lady with the Unicorn 
(Faber, 8s.6d.), as did the Cumberland poet Norman Nicholson with his 
Rock Face (Faber, 7s.6d.). W.H. Auden’s The Age of Anxiety (Faber, 8s.6d.) 
explored the neurotic states of mind of representative people in a New York 
bar with an extravagant display of technical resource. Indeed, it was generally 
felt that in this volume Auden’s technique had overleapt itself and outrun the 
interest of his subject matter. Day Lewis also produced a new volume, 
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Poems, 1943-1947 (Cape, 6s.), which showed the predominant influence of 
Thomas Hardy. 

English poets have been writing increasingly for the radio and the stage. 
In this connection Laurie Lee’s remarkably successful radio chronicle The 
Voyage of Magellan (1948, Lehmann, tos.6d.), MacNeice’s Christopher 
Columbus (1944, Faber; reprinted 1950, 8s.6d.), and Edward Sackville-West’s 
The Rescue (1945, Secker & Warburg, 8s.6d.), written on the theme of the 
Odyssey and illustrated by Henry Moore, should be particularly mentioned. 
The revival of poetic drama, begun some years ago by T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral and The Family Reunion and the jeux d’esprit of Auden and 
Isherwood in the 1930s, may be seen at its most successful in Christopher 
Fry’s A Phoenix too Frequent and The Lady's Not for Burning (1949, Oxford 
University Press, 6s. each), both of which enjoyed phenomenal successes on 
the London West-End stage, a success due in the main to their gaiety and 
high spirits and the poet’s exhilarating command of his medium. Other 
examples are Norman Nicholson’s The Old Man of the Mountains (1946, 
Faber; reprinted 1950, 8s.6d.) and Patric Dickinson’s Stone in the Midst (1949, 
Methuen, 7s.6d.), which is an indignant picture of England occupied by the 
Philistines, who attempt to regiment the things of the spirit as rigidly as they 
have regimented the things of the body. 

The growing metaphysical trend in contemporary English poetry was 
most noticeable, in 1949, in Edwin Muir’s The Labyrinth (Faber, 8s.6d.) and 
Kathleen Raine’s The Pythoness (Hamish Hamilton, 6s.). Like Robert Graves, 
Muir uses the old symbols of mythology which, he shows, have had a con- 
tinuing life by assuming different significances in different ages, so that in 
our contemporary life we are repeating the universal experience. In her new 
book, Kathleen Raine explores subtle metaphysical states of being united to 
a human poignancy of suffering in poetry of a crystalline rarity and loveli- 
ness. The voice of the admonitory Auden of the 1930s is heard once more in 
Roy Fuller’s Epitaphs and Occasions (Lehmann, 6s.), which carries on not only 
the accent of Auden but subject matter which he has out-grown—the 
Marxist preoccupations, the sense of a decaying culture and the feeling of 
guilt for not belonging to the working class. Though published in 1949, 
Fuller's book is strangely like a voice from the past. Technically, it is incisively 
brilliant. In The Old Knight (Dent, 7s.6d.) Herbert Palmer issued a new col- 
lection of his strangely violent Villon-like verses, and the last month of the 
year brought a new volume from Stephen Spender, The Edge of Being (Faber, 
7s.6d.), which is not likely to add to his reputation. Also late in the year 
came The Collected Poems of Roy Campbell (Lane, 15s.), which exhibits 
Campbell’s truculent, Byronic talent in supremely accomplished poems of 
a sultry lyrical splendour. 

There have been some useful regional anthologies. Following Keidrych 
Rhys’s Modern Welsh Poetry (1944, Faber, 6s.),, Maurice Lindsay produced 
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Modern Scottish Poetry (1946, Faber; reprinted 1948, 6s.) and Robert Greacen 
and Valentin Iremonger Contemporary Irish Poetry (1949, Faber, 8s.6d.). 
Geoffrey Grigson’s Poetry of the Present: An Anthology of the Thirties and After 
(1949, Phoenix House, 10s.6d.) represents a very personal and erratic choice, 
but it includes poets of what appear to be the last three poetic generations 
since Eliot. Maurice Wollman’s Poems of the War Years (1948, Macmillan, 
12s.6d.), though it includes the wartime utterances of some older writers and 
comes to an end in 1946, is more representative. 

In general, then, it may be said that, with a few exceptions, the majority 
of English poets since the war have shown a complete disillusionment with 
the social and political hopes and assumptions of the 1930s. Their attitude 
might be defined as a rediscovery of the more permanent elements in 
Western culture as a basis for renewal from the wreck of the war years and the 
uncertainties and threats of the peace. 

The author of this article is a poet and critic who has published, among other books, The Poct 
and Society, The Complete Poems of John Skelton, Emily Bronté: Selected Poems, a study of 


Christopher Marlowe, and several volumes of poetry. His edition of The Letters of William 
Morris (Longmans, Green) is to appear later in the year. 





SIR STANLEY UNWIN 
INTERCOURSE IN BOOKS 


HINDRANCES TO THE FREE FLOW OF LITERATURE 


Berore the war scarcely any country except the United States taxed books, 
and America taxed only those in English. Thanks to the persistent efforts of 
the International Publishers’ Congress few countries obstructed in any way 
the entry of book post packages. Yet today, after a war for freedom of 
thought, Governments extensively hamper the free interchange of literature. 
The Publishers’ Association of Great Britain has issued a chart, over two- 
thirds of a square metre in size, summarizing the regulations affecting the 
export of British books. It covers no fewer than fifty-five countries and, with 
the exception of the United States, which still discriminates against the 
British Commonwealth, nearly all these regulations are applicable to books 
from all countries. 

Belgium, for example, has a taxe de transmission based on the weight of the 
books, a most unbecoming method of assessing their value for such a cultured 
country. In Brazil there is a tax on all sterling payments; an import duty 
based on the weight of the books; a handling charge of ten per cent on the 
duty; a two per cent social levy, and a substantia! postal levy on each parcel. 
Brazil also insists on consular invoices, costing nearly £5 on all packets of a 
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value exceeding £9. If the invoices are not provided the importer is fined. 
That any books get through to Brazil at all indicates the hunger there is for 
them. Thanks to the recent Anglo-Brazilian cultural convention there is a 
prospect of some of these obstacles being removed. Canada has an eight per 
cent sales tax from which she has not yet followed the British example of 
completely exempting books, and as it is payable on entry it may involve the 
purchaser in a journey of many miles to the nearest Customs post office. 

Until 14 December 1949 there was, in theory, no duty upon books 
entering France, but in practice the story is very different; there is a pro- 
duction tax levied not merely on the cost of the books but on the postage. 
Then there is a charge on every parcel, and in addition, in some cases, a 
transaction tax. It may take a bookseller a large slice out of his day having 
all his parcels checked by the inspectors, and then, instead of having them 
delivered to him, he has to hire a van to fetch them. Finally, when he has 
sold the books he has to pay a turnover tax and a local tax. As if that were 
not enough, on 14 December last the French Government released books 
from the necessity of an Import Licence and at the same time reimposed 
an import duty which for some years had been suspended. While this act 
leaves the majority of books untouched, it imposes a duty of twenty per cent 
on all leather-bound books, and the sum of all the French imposts becomes 
enormous indeed. It is difficult to believe that France of all countries could 
treat literature in such a humiliating fashion. Italy, too, now levies a duty 
plus a local tax. The Philippines let in United States publications free of 
duty, but tax all other books ten per cent—a piece of ‘discrimination’ to 
which American attention might well be drawn. 

These are only a few examples of the prevailing tendency to tax know- 
ledge. Even Switzerland has a Customs tax and a turnover tax affecting books. 
The net revenue derived from these taxes is in many cases negligible, and in 
some cases the cost of obstructing the book packages and collecting the tax 
may even exceed the receipts. 

Taxes, however, are not the only obstruction books have to face in the 
post-war world. There are forms and formalities. Take the case of Belgium, 
where a highly complicated calculation is involved to discover whether or 
not special ‘green labels’ are required by the Customs, and it is an expensive 
and troublesome matter for the customer if the publisher makes a mistake. 
Last, but not least, there are the currency difficulties, but in many cases these 
are temporarily unavoidable. 

The effect upon the general reader of these many ways of obstructing books 
is serious. Until recently, for example, books could not be imported into the 
United Kingdom without a special licence, and licences were restricted to 
those who had imported books before the war. This created much ill-will in 
many countries. In Australia and Eire the licensing system was erroneously 
regarded as a method of banning books of Australian or Irish origin. 
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Fortunately the British restrictions are no longer so formidable. Books 
from the Dominions (other than Canada), the Colonies, and most of the 
sterling and soft currency areas can now be freely imported under open 
general licence. It is only importations from hard currency countries that are 
limited. We in Britain are thus comparatively lucky, but a Frenchman 
wanting to order books from a British bookseller would not find his path 
smoothed for him by his own Government. Happily, however, there are 
several excellent bookshops in Paris, carrying extensive stocks of English 
books, prepared to obtain his requirements for him. 

Nevertheless, the uncertainties and delays which these many forms of 
obstruction involve are not only vexatious but press particularly hard upon 
students in foreign countries. British medical and technical works have in 
large measure displaced German text-books, but in those parts of the world 
where they are most needed the flow is reduced to a mere trickle. A doctor 
in Spain or an engineer in Japan may thus be kept waiting almost indefinitely 
for information readily obtainable from British books. And in the case of 
Spain not merely books themselves but Spanish translations, which were 
appearing in considerable numbers, have been completely held up owing to 
the failure of the Spanish authorities to allocate any portion of the large 
amounts of sterling derived, for example, from the sale of oranges, to the 
payment of even the most modest sums for translation rights. 

With European travel becoming increasingly difficult, contact between 
the nations is more and more dependent on, primarily, a free interchange of 
books themselves, but also on the encouragement of translations. Happily, 
since the war more English books have been translated into other languages 
than at any previous period, and this we owe in large part to the work of the 
British Council in promoting a knowledge of English and the British way of 
life. The movement in the reverse direction was somewhat hindered, until 
recently, by the difficulties connected with the importation of books from 
abroad. That trouble has ceased, so far as Britain is concerned, but almost 
simultaneously there arose those other obstacles, already mentioned, to the 
interchange of thought. For example, the thousands of lovers of English 
literature in Israel and Iceland have found their supplies almost completely 
cut off owing to the unwillingness of their Government to grant even the 
most trifling priority to books in their sterling allocations. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind all Governments of those famous 
words of Mr. Churchill: ‘Books in all their variety offer the means whereby 
civilization may be carried triumphantly forward’. But apparently there is an 
increasing tendency in many otherwise civilized countries to treat them as if 
they were merely an ordinary commodity of commerce without cultural 
value or importance. That way lies disaster. 

Hitler had books publicly burned. But there are other less dramatic ways 
of preventing them achieving their full purpose. Many Governments secm 
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content to say in effect: ‘If anything must be hampered or taxed, let it be 
books,’ instead of laying down clearly the fundamental principle that the one 
thing no country can afford to hamper, limit, or tax is knowledge. 

Were their cultural level tested by their attitude to books, and this includes 
their attitude to copyright, many important countries would fare badly. In 
some cases the ill-treatment of books occurs through regarding them as “just 
another commodity,’ as a British Chancellor of the E xchequer wanted to do 
when he said, in justification of levying a purchase tax upon them, that he 
could not distinguish between books and boots. Fortunately, after a letter in 
The Times and a vigorous campaign in which intelligent people in all sec- 
tions of the community participated, he was soon made to recognize the 
difference. As a result, books were exempted from purchase tax and are still 
free of all taxation in Great Britain—something of which we may rightly be 
proud. The fact is that no Government finds it easy to defend the taxation 
or obstruction of knowledge once it is publicly challenged, or likes to be held 
up to ridicule by an announcement that it is treating books like potatoes and 
taxing them by weight. The remedy then for these many obstructions to the 
free flow of books is ruthless publicity. 

Such an urgent plea for freedom for books immediately raises the question 
of freedom for which kind of books—Trevelyan’s Social History or the 
works of Edgar Wallace? To that question the answer is two-fold. First, 
‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison’ and no intelligent person wants his 
mental diet prescribed for him, or to place himself at the mercy of a censor. 
Secondly, experience has shown that where there is obstruction it is the better 
type of book that suffers. The cheap and easily saleable book will always leap 
the barriers more readily than the slow-selling scholarly work. 

Once, however, the present scandalous treatment of literature is exposed 
the better elements in all the nations will welcome a campaign to give to 
books, ‘the noblest of man’s works’ (as the late Lord Keynes described 
them), the freedom and status they so rightly deserve. It is a mission in 
which we can all of us proudly take our part. 


(Reprinted by kind permission of THE TIMES) 


Sir Stanley Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S.L., is not only a famous publisher, he is also renowned as a 
tireless fighter in the cause of books. He is President of the International Publishers’ Congress 
(for the second time), and a Past President of the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain. 
His book, The Truth about Publishing, is a standard work on the subject, and is now in its fifth 
edition 
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